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PREFACE. 


A  COPY  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
sent  to  Canton,  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  and  he  was 
requested  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement, which  he  might  think  proper,  should 
another  edition  be  called  for.  Having  read  it, 
he  sent  it  back,  with  several  corrections,  and 
advised  that  it  should  be  re-written,  and  consid- 
erably enlarged. 

In  preparing  it  for  a  second  edition,  the 
author  has  read  all  the  works  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bridgman,  and  has  endeavored  to  follow 
out  his  suggestions  with  all  possible  fidelity. 

The  principal  authorities  depended  on  are 

Dr.  Morrison,  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 

Gutzlaff.     For  a  connected  view  of  missionary 

operations  in  China,  reference  has  been  had  to 
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the  Missionary  Herald.  Many  facts  and  inci- 
dents have  also  been  gleaned  from  the  London 
Missionary  Register,  and  the  Chinese  Repos- 
itory. These  have  been  interwoven  into  the 
history,  often  in  an  abridged  form,  but  some- 
times in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  without 
always  marking  them  as  quotations. 

In  this  edition,  the  aim  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  geography,  history,  and  natural  scenery  of 
China,  together  with  a  correct  account  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  their  government,  laws, 
religiop  and  language.  Much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  present  such  facts  as  may  serve  to 
disclose  the  effects  of  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  And  it  is  hoped  that  when  the 
.-jjQuthful  reader  of  these  pages  shall  learn  here 
the  cusjtpms,  manners  and  habits, — the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  this  blind,  atheistical, 
idolatrous  people, — he  will  pause,  and  contrast 
his  circum^ances  with  those  of  the  young  in 
that  wretched  land.  Thus  doing,  he  will,  the 
author  hopes,  make  vigorous  and  liberal  efforts 
to  send  to  the  people  of  China  that  holy  religion 
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which  has  procured  for  us  in  our  favored  coun- 
try all  those  distinguished  blessings  which  we 
so  richly  enjoy. 

If  the  view  here  given  of  China,  and  of  the 
history  of  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  that 
vast  empire,  shall  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
lead  the  children  and  youth  who  may  read  it  to 
feel  a  becoming  sympathy  for  the  heathen,  and 
to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  civil  and  religious 
advantages  we  enjoy,  the  author's  labor  bestowed 
on  this  volume  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  And 
that  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  may  be 
instrumental  of  engaging  the  prayers  and  alms 
of  parents,  teachers  and  children,  for  the  sup- 
port and  success  of  the  mission  to  China,  and 
of  influencing  them  to  more  zealous  and  per- 
severing efforts  to  diffuse  abroad  the  ki^wledge 
of  Christianity,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  t^ 

Author. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Geographical  n&tice  of  China  Proper,  and  of  the 
Provinces — The  Aborigines — Number  of  inhab' 
itauts. 

"What  a  dark,  ignorant  worid  we  live  in/'' 
said  Henry  Percy,  with  a  sigb.  ^ 

"  1  know  it,"  replied  Charles  Ashley,  his 
school-fellow ;  "  and  we  must  not  rest  till  it 
becomes  brighter  and  better." 

"But,  dear  Ashley,"  said  young  Percys 
"what,  in  our  circumstances,  can  we  do  to 
enlighten  and  reclaim  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Ashley,  "  we  cau 
makfe  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  rnoral 
wants  of  the  world,  and  the^  qualify  ourselves 
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to  supply  them,  or  to  remove  the  evils  that 
occasion  them." 

They  had  been  looking  for  the  carriage  that 
was  to  convey  them  to  their  friends ;  and  now 
it  was  arrived,  with  Barnaby,  Charles's  young- 
er brother,  in  it. 

"  What  news,  Barnaby  ? "  said  Ashley. 

Barnaby.  No  news ;  but  I  have  a  letter 
for  you. 

Charles,  (Reads  aloud.)  "Our  Lyceum 
meeting  is  appointed  on  the  evening  of  the 
tenth,  and  I  am  authorized  to  request  you  to 
give  us  a  lecture.  Choose  your  subject ;  but 
if  it  should  exhibit  the  condition  of  some  un- 
evangelized  nation,  it  would  meet  the  wishes 
of  a  number  of  our  most  respectable  people. 
"  With  esteem,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  C.  Warrington." 

What  shall  I  do,  Percy  ? 
«    Percy.      Follow   your  own   counsel ;    but 
exhibit,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  wants  of 
the  world,  and  point  out  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  supplied. 

Barnaby,  But  how,  Mr.  Percy,  could  the 
wants  of  the  whole  world  be  brought  before 
the  Lyceum  in  oi/e  evening  ? 
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Percy.  They  could  not  be,  Barnaby  ;  but 
your  brother  might  take  up  some  one  country, 
and,  as  his  vacation  is  six  weeks,  he  might 
give  three  or  four  lectures  upon  that,  and  per- 
haps interest  a  hundred  youthful  hearts  in  its 
moral  and  religious  welfare.  I  presume  your 
Lyceum  is  chiefly  composed  of  young  people. 

Barnaby.  It  is,  sir;  but  nearly  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  town  attend,  too. 

Charles.  I  will  cheerfully  accept  the  ap- 
pointment to  lecture,  and,  as  China  is  the  field 
I  hope  to  spend  my  life  in  cultivating,  that 
shall  be  the  subject  of  one  lecture,  at  least. 

Percy.  So  little  is  known  of  China  by 
Europeans  and  Americans,  that  I  fear  you 
would  hardly  be  able  to  furnish  a  lecture  suf- 
ficiently interesting  on  that  subject. 

Charles.  I  think  1  can,  Percy.  I  have  io 
my  trunk  a  number  of  books  on  China  and 
Chinese  affairs ;  and  I  feel  pretty  sure,  from 
what  I  have  already  read  in  them,  that  more 
may  be  known  of  that  country  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed ;  and  the  information  ought  to 
be  brought  out.  A  great  work  is  to  be  done 
in  "China,  and  much  of  it,  I  doubt  not^  by 
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American  Ghristians  and  American  mission- 
aries. 

;  Barnahy,  Brother  Charles,  if  you  write  a 
lecture,  I  hope  you  will  read  it  to  us  at  home, 
before  you  deliver  it. 

Charles,  If  you  will  promise  to  criticise  it 
pretty  w^ell,  perhaps  I  will. 

Barnaby,  I  should  not  know  how  myself 
to  criticise  it ;  but  1  guess  father  will,  if  you 
ask  him. 

Henry  Percy's  uncle,  Mr.  Sackville,  had, 
during  the    last   college   session,  removed  to 

N ,  and  was  now  settled  within  a  mile  of 

bis  friend  Ashley's  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sackville  had  given  their  nephew  a  warm 
invitation  to  spend  the  vacation  with  them  ;  he 
therefore  took  the  seat  which  had  been  offered 
him  in  the  vehicle  sent  to  convey  his  class- 
mate home,  and  they  reached  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  ilshley's  father  just  in  time  to 
drink  tea  with  the  family. 

A  few  evenings  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum,  Henry  Percy,  with  his  young  cous- 
ins, Dick  and  Ellen  Sackville,  called  upon 
Charles  A^ey,  and  was  so  very  urgent  to  have 
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him  ]i*ead  his  lecture  to  them,  that  he  finally 
consented  to  do  so.  Mr.  Ashley  was  at  home, 
and  seconded  their  request.  Accordingly, 
Charles,  taking  his  lecture  from  his  writing 
desk,  and  sitting  down  by  his  mother,  began 
to  read,  as  follows : 


Respected  young  Friends  and  Members  of 
the  Lyceum, — In  coming  before  you  this  even- 
ing, my  object  will  be  to  bespeak  your  sym- 
pathies, your  prayers  and  your  contributions  in 
behalf  of  the  debased,  superstitious  and  wretch- 
ed millions  of  China.  #r 

The  best  geographical  account  we  have  of 
China  is  from  the  Jesuits.  They  surveyed 
the  country,  and  constructed  maps  of  it,  and 
to  their  labors  principally  are  the  Chinese 
themselves  indebted  for  whatever  geographical 
knowledge  they  possess. 

The  present  possessions  of  China,  or  of  the 
Manchoo  dynasty,  far  exceed  those  of  the 
empire  under  any  former  reign,  and  extend 
from  the  Altay  and  Nershink  or  Daou-ri-an 
mountains,  on  the  north  of  Manchooria,  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  through 
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flfearly  40  degrees  of  latitide,  and  from  the 
Inland  of  SagbalieD,  on  the  north-east,  to  the 
rabst  western  bend  of  the  Beloor  Tag  chain  of 
ffiolin tains  in  Torkistan,  about  77  degrees  of 
hmgrtude;  If  we  allow  60  miles  to  a  degree, 
the  Chinese  possessions  will  measure  about 
4600  miles  in  length,  and  2400  in  breadth. 

This  vast  empire  may  be  considered  under 
three  principal  divisions,  viz.,  China  Proper, 
Manchooria,  and  the  Colonial  Possessions  of 
China.  I  will  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
each  of  these  divisions. 

1.  China  Proper,  or  the  empire  as  it  ex- 
isted under  the  Ming  dynasty.  This  is  alto- 
'gether  the  largest,  and  in  every  respect  the 
most  important,  division  of  China.  The  name, 
China,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  l^in,  the 
%artife  borne  by  the  first  dynasty  that  obtained 
universal  dominion  over  the  various  kingdoms 
of  which  China  Proper  was  formerly  com- 
posed; Dynasty  means  government,  sove- 
ireignty,  a  race  or  succession  of  kings  of  the 
same  linfe.  The  Ming  dynasty  ruled  in  China 
ihjm  A.  D.  1368,  till  the  Manchoo  conquest 
ih  1644,  a  period  of  ^76  years.  ;^  i?^^ 
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f  The  northern  boundary  of  China  Proper  is 
thb  great  wall.  By  this  it  is  separated,  on  the 
north,  from  the  desert  lands  of  the  Mongul 
tribes^  and  the  scarcely  less  dreary  country  of 
the  Mancboos.  On  the  east,  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
cbe-le  (called  in  Chinese  Pub-hae),  the  East- 
ern ocean  and  the  Formosa  channel  wash  the 
rockv  coasts,  and  receive  the  waters  of  several 
large  rivers  from  the  interior.  On  the  south 
lies  the  China  sea,  thickly  studded  with  bamen 
islands, — the  resort  of  desperate  pirates.  Arid 
on  the  west,  several  barbarous  frontier  tribes 
stand  between  the  ancient  empire  ol'  Chinay 
and  Thibet.  "■^^pik^^..;  . 

China  Proper  is  divided  into  18  provinces* 
The  four  northern  are  Chih-le,  Shan-tung, 
Shan-se  and  Ho-nan  ;  the  eastern,  Keang-soo, 
Gan-hwuy,  Che-keang  and  Fub-keen ;  the 
central,  Hoo-pih,  Hoo-nan  and  Keang-se ;  the 
western,  Shen-se,  Kan-sub  and  Sze-cbu-en ; 
and  tlie  southern,  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-se, 
Yun-nan  and  Kwei-choWs  :x,i.,i,..::^^:,r:n: 

To  give  you  a  more  clear  and  distinct .view^ 
of  China  Proper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  treat 
separately  of  each  province*     Ghih-le  is  ex- 
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tremely  sandy,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  It 
contains  nearly  28  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its 
metropolis  is  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world.  The  court  is  established  in  this  city. 
The  coast  is  exceedingly  flat,  destitute  of  any 
good  harbors,  and  bordered  by  extensive  shoals, 
which  render  navigation  very  difficult.      ..r 

Keang-soo  and  Gan-hwuy  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  perhaps  the  most  populous  districts 
of  all  China.  The  land  towards  the  sea  is  a 
continued  plain,  and  contains  many  thousand 
villages  and  cities. 

The  inhabitants  are  both  skilful  and  indus- 
trious, and  are  celebrated  for  their  literary 
talents. 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated Loo-choo,  lie  within  the  province  of 
Keang-soo.  - 

Keang-se  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  an  overflow- 
ing population.  Its  extent  is  27,000  square 
miles,  with  30,426,999  souls  ! 

Fuh-keen  province  has  the  island  of  Formo- 
sa, or  a  great  part  of  it,  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  southern  part  is  very  barren,  not  affording 
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a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  even  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  natives,  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  rich  granary  of  Formosa.  The 
northern  parts  are  more  fertile,  and  produce 
abundance  of  tea.  No  part  of  the  Chinese 
coast  has  so  many  good  harbors,  and  ao  where 
in  China  is  so  brisk  a  trade  ean^d  on.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  enterprising,  and  emigrate 
in  great  numbers  to  the  southern  regions  of 

The  province  of  Ghe-keang  is  famous  for  its 
silks  and  green  teas.  There  are  many  large 
emporiums  and  good  harbors.  Hung-chao,  its 
capital,  is  celebrated  all  over  China  for  ks 
beauty,  and  the  romantic  scenery  in  the 
environs.  ^^  iij. 

Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-nan  comprise  the  territory 
formerly  called  Hoo-kwang  province.  The 
fertility  of  these  provinces  is  highly  extolled 
by  Chinese  writers;  but  they  yield  nothing 
for  exportation.  ^  * 

The  province  of  Ifoctiin  is  considered  as 
the  first  tract  of  land  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Chinese.  The  greater  ptart  of  the  prov* 
ince  is  a  plain,  which,  towards  the  west,  svr^h 
into  mountains. 
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Shan-tung  is  the  province  which  contains 
the  birth-place  of  the  great  Confucius.  Its 
coast  has  very  rocky  promontories ;  and, 
though  its  valleys  are  fertile,  yet  so  numerous 
is  the  population,  that  pinching  poverty  com-* 
pels  many  to  emigrate  in  quest  of  subsistence 
to  other  countries,  from  whence  they  furnish 
also  their  poor  relatives  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  great  canal  runs  through  a  part  of 
this  province,  and  is  navigated  by  innumerable 
small  craft.  All  the  grain  junks  which  bring 
the  tribute  or  taxes  of  the  provinces  to  the 
capital,  have  to  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
to  Peking. 

Shan-se  is  less  populous  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  provinces.  It  has  also  a  fertile  soil, 
and  an  industrious  population.  Hence,  scar- 
city or  famine  is  seldom  experienced. 

Shan-se,  Kwei-chow  and  Yun-nan  are  moun- 
tainous, and  the  latter  contains  many  barbar- 
ous tribes. 

Sze-chu-en  is  the  largest  of  all  the  provin- 
ces ;  but  ridges  of  mountains  and  sand^-flats 
render  a  great  part  of  the  soil  unfit  for  cultiv^- 
^on,^  '^■■'  ''  ._  ■■ '  ■'-.  ■    ---'■''■'  -  -tt^^^v 
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The  province  best  known  to  Europeans  and 
Americans  is  Kwang-tung,  or  Canton. 
:  Both  in  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se,  tfaere 
are  numerous  tribes,  who  appear  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  the  country.  Indeed,  throughout 
all  the  mountainous  districts,  remnants  of  va- 
rious uncivilized  tribes  are  to  ^e  met  with, 
some  of  which  have  submitted  to  government, 
while  others  still  maintain  their  liberty  by  force 
of  arms,  and  frequently  make  a  descent,  and 
commit"^ great  ravages  upon  their  more  civilized 
neighbors.  *  ^ml 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole 
Chinese  empire  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more 
than  360  millions.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  neither  the  Persian  nor  the  Macedonian 
empires  ever  equalled  China  in  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, or  in  populousness ;  nor  could  the  Ro- 
man monarchy,  even  during  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, boast  so  many  subjects. 

China  is  well  watered,  and,  by  means  of 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  communication  is  ren- 
dered easy  between  all  the  provinces.  The 
two  largest  rivers  of  China  are  the  Hwang-ho, 
or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  or 
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"  Child  of  the  ocean."  Tbis  last  is  by  Eiirow 
peans  erroneously  called  the  Kianho,  and  the 
Blue  river.  The  Yellow  river  rises  in  the 
Mongul  district  of  Kokoner^  which  lies  be- 
tween Thibet  and  the  province  of  Kan-suli^ 
through  which  it  passes  in  a  north-eaat  direic^ 
tion  to  Sben-se.  In  Shen-se  it  takes  a  coufsmb 
more  directly  north,  and  pai^es  out  into  the 
lerritories  of  ihe  Ortous  Mongols.  But  having 
Jipproached  the  limits  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  it 
Beturns  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  forms  a 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Slien-se 
aad  Shan-se,  till  il  reaches  nearly  the  latitude 
of  its  source*  It  then  turns  eastward,  and 
jesses  through  Ho-nan,  Shan-tung  and  Keang- 
soOy  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course 
of  about  20€0  miles.  This  river  frequently 
ovfet^flows  its  banks,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
very  rapid  course,  cannot  be  navigated  ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  even  difficult  and  dangerous  to  cross 
il.  In  its  rapid  progress  to  the  sea,  it  carries 
along  with  it  large  quantities  of  sand  and  clay, 
which,  being  lodged  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  mouth,  form  one  of  the  most  appalling  dan- 
gers that  coasting  jiinks  have  to  pass  between 
the  cities  of  Araoy  and  Teen-tsin» 
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Th^  Yang-tsze-keang,  or  the  Bliiie  t\v^^ 
rises  some  degrees  beyond  th6  source  of  the 
Yellow  river,  which  it  passes,  withiti  the  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  on  its  way  towartls  th^ 
province  of  Sze-chu-en.  This  majestki,  raiprd 
river,  from  its  almost  central  coulee,  and  the 
number  of  provinces  through  which  it  p^ss^, 
has  beeti  called  "  the  girdle  of  China."  Trad^ 
to  a  considerable  extent  is  carried  on  up  this 
river;  but  strong  and  protracted  ebb-tidfes, 
with  short  floods,  render  the  navigation  of  it 
extremely  difficult.  « 

The  Se-keang,  or  Western  river,  is  the  next 
in  size  to  the  Yellow  and  the  Blue  rivers.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  and,  after 
entering  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  unites; 
with  the  Pih-keang,  or  Northern  river,  and 
another  stream  a  little  to  the  west  of  Canton* 
A  great  number  of  small  rivers  and  channels 
then  carry  its  waters  to  the  sea. 

The  Pih-ho,  or  White  river,  the  Mei-nam- 
kom,  and  the  Sul-ween  or  Martabati  rivers, 
aife  of  considerable  importance,  and  worthy  of 
notice.  The  last  two  rise  not  far  from  the 
source  of  the  Yellow  river^    Thfe  Sd-^eea 
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passes  under  the  names  of  Noo  and  Loo 
through  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  where  it 
enters  Burmah,  and  forms  the  boundaries 
between  that  country  and  the  Laas  tribes,  in 
its  progress  to  the  sea  at  Martaban.  Even 
among  the  tributaries  of  the  two  large  rivers  in 
China,  many  rivers  may  be  found  of  consid- 
erable length,  and  some  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
largest  rivers  of  Europe. 

But,  besides  rivers,  there  is  also  the  Grand 
Canal ;  and  this  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
inland  trade  of  China  than  either  the  Yellow 
river  or  the  Yang-tsze-keang.  It  is  cut 
through  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from 
Peking  over  the  districts  of  Chih-le,  part  of 
Shan-tung,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Keang- 
soo,  to  the  city  of  Hang-chaw-fao,  in  the 
province  of  Che-keang.  This  stupendous 
canal  was  dug  by  command  of  one  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  Yu-en,  at 
the  close  of  the  13th,  or  commencement  of  the 
14th,  century.  It  does  not  extend  from  Peking 
to  Canton,  as  some  geographers  have  led  us  to 
suppose.  Were  it  not  that  the  Yang-tsze- 
keang  and  the  Se-keang  meet  other  streams  in 
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the  province  of  Keang*se,  which  conduct  to 
the  borders  of  Kwang-tung,  or  Canton,  the 
work  of  communication  would  be  but  half 
completed  by  the  Grand  Canal.  This  canal 
joins  together  the  Yellow  river  and  the  Yang- 
tsze-keang,  at  a  point  near  their  moqths,  at 
which  they  are  not  more  than  30  miles  apart. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  says,  that  the  last  named  river  is 
joined  to  all  the  other  rivers  of  China  by 
means  of  canals.  Small  canals  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  intersect  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  render  inland  communication 
exceedingly  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  Lakes  of  China  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  central  and  eastern  provinces.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  Tung-ting-hoo,  in  Hoo-nan, 
said  to  be  220  miles  in  circumference.  1% 
receives  the  waters  of  several  southern  rivers, 
which,  rising  in  Kwang-se  and  Kwei-chow, 
find  their  way  through  this  lake  to  the  Yang- 
tsze-keang.  From  the  eastern  side  of  this  lake 
to  the  city  of  Wao-chang-fao,  over  an  area 
of  about  200  miles  east  and  west,  by  80  north 
and  south,  the  course  of  the  majestic  river  last 
named  lies  between  a  great  number  of  lakes 
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^raosit  touchiog  one  another.  La]^^  P^-rya^g, 
in  the  province  of  Keang-se,  is  of  less  extent; 
but,  like  the  one  I  have  describied,  it  receives 
four  large  rivers,  and  discharges  tUeir  waters 
into  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  or  Blue  river.  Tbp 
tides  re^ch  partially  to  this  laf^e,  thoqgh  aboy^ 
300  miles  distant  from  the  sea  ;  ^nd  it  is  sub- 
ject to  fis  sudden  and  severe  tempnests  SiS  ?kj^ 
the  gre^t  lakes  which  separate  th^  United 
States  from  Canada.  The  scenery  of  th? 
country  around  this  lake  is  beautifully  ronafb^- 
ticj  and  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Chines  ppe^tie 
muse. 

Lake  Tae-hoo,  though  also  connected  with 
the  Blue  river,  does  not,  like  the  two  preceding 
OD^,  discharge  its  waters  into  that  river*  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  the  lake  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  river.  It  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Soo-chaw-fao  in  Keang- 
soo,  and  Hang-chaw-fao  in  the  province  of 
Che-keang, — a  district  considered  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  a  perfect  terrestrial  paradise.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  water  is  broken  by  sev- 
eral hilly  islets. 
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Lake  Hung-teih-boo,  in  the  province  of 
Keang-soo,  is  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  of 
scenery  to  tbe  other  lakes.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Hwae  river  before  entering  the 
Hwang-ho  (Yellow  river),  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  so  many  lakes  of  smaller  size,  as 
to  render  the  surrounding  country  the  most 
marshy  district  in  the  empire.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal 
and  Yellow  river,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  owing  both  to  its  being  a  great 
thoroughfare,  and  to  the  large  quantities  of  salt 
that  are  obtained  from  the  marshes. 

Besides  these  four  principal  lakes,  there  are 
also  several  large  lakes  in  the  provinces  of 
Chih-le,  Shan-tung  and  Gan-hwuy,  and  one  or 
two  of  considerable  extent  in  the  province  of 
Yun-nan. 

Barnaby,  Brother  Charles,  how  do  the 
Chinese  manufacture  salt  ? 

Charles,  Much  in  the  same  way  they  do 
with  us.  You  know  you  have  seen  how  it  is 
manufactured.  After  the  salt  is  formed  in  the 
vats,  it  is  transported  to  various  places.  On 
the  Pei-ho,  or  White  river,  there  are  numerous 
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Stacks  of  salt,  which  has  been  ^kccumylating 
during  the  reign  of  several  emperors.  As  fast 
as  it  is  manufactured  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  transported  to  the  neighhprhood  of 
Ta-kpo,  where  it  is  compactly  piled  up  on 
hillocks  of  mud,  and  closely  covered  vyith 
bamboo  mattings.  After  remaining  some  time 
in  this  situation,  it  is  finally  put  into  sacks,  and 
deposited  in  some  proper  place,  where  it  is 
kept  for  years,  perhaps,  before  it  is  actually 
sold.  Thousands  of  persons  gain  a  livelihood 
by  making  salt ;  and  1  am  told  that  the  prin- 
cipal salt  merchants  are  the  richest  persons  in 
the  empire.  The  tribute  or  tax  on  salt  is  very 
heavy,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  600 
millions  of  pounds  are  consumed  annually. 

(Reads.)  China  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
mountainous  country.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try two  principal  chains  of  mountains,  one  in 
the  south-east,  the  other  in  the  north-west. 
The  south-eastern  range  extends  in  broken 
chains  over  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and 
Kwei-chow.  Thence  it  stretches  eastward, 
separating  the  provinces  of  Kwang-se  and 
Kwang-tung  (or  Canton)  on  the  south,  from 
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those  of  Keang-se  and  Hoo-nan  on  the  north. 
From  Kwang-tung  the  chain  takes  a  north-east 
direction,  through  Fuh-k^en  and  part  of  Che- 
keang,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  terminates. 
This  range  is  difficuh  of  access  ;  and  frequently 
surrounds  elevated  and  comparatively  level 
tracts  of  land,  occupied  by  the  uncivilized  tribes 
I  alluded  to  in  describing  the  provinces. 

Barnahy,  Do  these  tribes  resemble  our 
North  American  Indians? 

Charles,  JMot  much,  except  in  their  feroci- 
ty and  cruelty.  Chinese  books  give  a  pretty 
full  history  of  them,  and  describe  them  as  de- 
scended from  a  person  named  JPivan-Kao,  but 
the  Chinese  do  not  agree  who  this  person  was, 
or  when  he  lived ;  it  is,  however,  thought  to 
be  a  fact,  that  during  the  Sung  dynasty,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  some  of  these 
men  were  brought  as  slaves  to  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung  (Canton),  and  were  sent  to  culti- 
yate  small  patches  of  land  among  the  crags  of 
the  mountains.  As  they  increased  in  number 
beyond  the  control  of  their  Chinese  masters, 
they  divided  themselves  into  eight  tribes,  and 
although  they  have  since  been  further  sub- 
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divided,  first  into  twenty-four,  and  now  into 
fifty  tribes,  yet  the  original  division  into  eight 
tribes  is  still  retained.  They  call  themselves, 
or  are  called  by  others,  Yaou-jin,  a  wild  dog 
or  wolf-man  ;  and  their  disposition  corresponds, 
for  they  are  a  most  ferocious  and  cruel  set  ot 
people.  They  delight  in  quarrels  and  murder ; 
but  are  true  to  their  promises ;  and  fear  both 
gods  and  demons.  In  1832,  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  they  soon  took  four  large  towns,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  But  I  must  take  some 
other  opportunity  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  rebel  chieftain  who  has  assumed  the  title 
of  *  Golden  Dragon.' 

I  have  but  little  more  to  read  concerning 
China  Proper.  (Reads.)  "  The  mountainous 
range  in  the  northwest,  Malte-Brun  supposes 
to  consist,  not  so  much  of  regular  chains,  as  of 
a  succession  of  terraces,  or  table-lands.  These 
mountains  first  appear  in  Sze-chu-en,  whence 
they  extend,  in  irregular  ranges,  over  a  great 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Khan-suh  and  Shen- 
se,  north  and  south  of  the  Yellow  river.  In 
Shen-se  the  chain  divides ;  one  branch  passing 
through  the  extensive  plateau  formed  by  the 
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great  oorthern  bead  of  the  Yellow  river,  the 
Qthisr  stretching  eastward  into  Hoornan,  till  it 
agai^  meets  that  river  southward  frora  Mongolia. 
The  chain  being  here  more  broken  and  less 
elevated  than  in  the  other  provinces,  do  obstacle 
is  presented  to  the  progress  of  that  noble  river 
towards  the  sea ;  but  on  the  north  of  it,  the 
Cthain  assumes  a  more  regular  app@ar>ance ;  and 
running  up  between  the  province  of  Shan-se 
and  Chih-Ie,  is  met  at  its  termination,  by  a 
portion  of  the  Great  Wall.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable break  between  this  part  of  the  chain, 
and  what  is  considered  as  the  continuation  of 
it  in  Mongolia.  Of  the  south-eastern  range  of 
mountains,  the  Mei-ling,  celebrated  for  the  road 
cut  over  it  between  the  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Keang-se,  has  alone  been  examined 
by  Europeans.  The  western  part  of  the  chain, 
in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-se,  Yun-nan,  and 
Kwei-chow,  are  probably  richer  in  minerals 
than  any  other  portion  of  China.  Here  are 
found  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and 
tin  ;  also  carnelians,  jasper,  and  rubies.  In 
the  province  of  Yun-nan  are  found  beautiful 
marme,  and  a  few  coal-mines  in  that  of  Kwang- 
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tung.  The  mountains  of  the  north  appear  to 
be  less  abundant  in  minerals,  but  iron  and  tin 
are  obtained  to  a  small  amount  in  most  prov- 
inces. There  are  marble-quarries  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Gan-hwuy,  Shan-tung,  and  Shan-se, 
and  in  the  southern  section  of  the  province  of 
Chih-le  there  are  extensive  coal-pits. 

Here  end  my  geographical  remarks  upon 
China  Proper ;  and  now,  Barnaby,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  glass  of  water,  I  will  proceed  and 
read  what  I  have  written  on  Mant-chow,  or 
Man-choo-ria. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
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Notice  of  Mant-chow — Colonial  possessions — -Mon- 
golia— Sour-ga-ria — Little  Bukharia  and  Thibet- 
Mountaineers  called  Yaou-jin — Banditti — Kidnap- 
pers— Pirates — Dr.  Sink. 

2.  Mant-cKow  or  Man-choo-ria.  This  di- 
vision of  China  has  generally  been  classed  by 
geographers  with  the  other  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary. 
Although  the  Tartars  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  one  common  stock  ;  and  whether  known 
under  the  name  of  Khans,  Tartars,  Monguls, 
Mant-chows,  or  Turks,  their  visage  and  man- 
ners exhibit  a  striking  resemblance. 

The  Man-choos  who  now  govern  the  whole 
Chinese  empire,  are  iafact  of  Tongouse  origin ; 
and  scarcely  existed  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies as  a  distinct  and  independent  nation. 
Their  country  is  mountainous,  barren,  little 
cultivated,  and  very  thinly  peopled.  It  was 
formerly   divided  among  a  number  of  petty 
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chieftains,  who  seldom  remained  for  any 
length  of  time  at  peace  with  each  other. 
Hence  the  people  being  habituated  to  the 
exercises  of  the  field,  and  always  leading  a 
wandering,  predatory  life,  become  a  much 
more  hardy  and  i^igorous  race  thin  their 
neighbors,  the  Chinese,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  enervated  by  indulgence,  and  ojp- 
pressed  by  the  tyrannical  representatives  of 
their  indolent  and  unprincipled  monarchs. 

Such  being  the  character  and  condition  of 
these  people  respectively,  when  now  the  em- 
pire of  China  was  torn  by  dissensions  between 
the  imperial  princes,  and  by  revolts  among  the 
people, — an  enterprising  Man-choo  chieftain, 
encouraged  by  success  over  the  chieftains  of 
his  own  country, — began  to  attack  China,  in 
revenge  for  acts  of  aggression  committed  on 
his  predecessors.  After  about  thirty  years' 
warfare,  the  Man-choos  obtained  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  China,  and  great  part  of 
Mongolia.  They  made  Peking  the  seat  of  the 
new  dynasty,  which  they  established  under  the 
name  of  Ta-tsing.  This  dynasty  comm^ced 
in  1644^  and  continues  to  the  present  time.    It 
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has  bad  six  emperors.  The  last  emperor  was 
Kea-king,  and  the  present  is  Taou-kwang, 
whose  reign  commenced  in  1821. 

Dick,  Will  you  not  tell  us  something  about 
the  ancient  emperors,  Charles  ? 

Ellen,  I  should  like  much  better  to  heai: 
about  the  present  emperor. 

Charles,  Perhaps  I  may  sometime  gratify 
both  of  you,  but  I  must  now  finish  my  account 
of  the  second  division  of  China. 

The  territory  of  Manchooria  is  divided  into 
three  provinces,  called  Shin-king,  Ki-rin,  and 
Hih-luDg-keang.  The  first  of  these  borders  oti 
China,  Mongolia  and  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-lee ; 
the  second  on  Corea,  and  the  sea  of  Japan ; 
and  the  third  on  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  Man- 
chooria is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nershink 
and  Iblannoi  mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  Siberia ;  on  the  east  by  the  channel  of 
Tartary;  on  the  south-east  by  the  sea  of  Japan; 
on  the  south  by  Corea,  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-lee, 
and  the  Great  Wall ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mon- 
golia. The  average  extent  of  Manchooria 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  72^0  miles ;  and 
66m  «a$t  lo  west  about  960  miles.       **^^  i 
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The  principal  rivers  of  Manchooria  are  the 
Amour  or  Saghalien  (Europeans  usually  call 
it  by  the  latter  name,  but  Russians  always 
Amour),  the  Songari,  the  Naun  or  Nonni,  and 
the  Onsori.  Several  of  these  rivers  afford 
pearls ;  though  the  chief  pearl-fishery  is  along 
the  east  coast,  in  the  channel  of  Tartary. 
This  fishery  is  monopolized  by  government, 
and  is  carried  on  by  soldiers,  who  are  required 
to  deliver  into  the  imperial  coffers  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  pearls,  annually.  The  chief  lakes  in 
Manchooria  are  Hin-ka,  Hoo-nun,  and  Pir. 
There  are  a  few  other  lakes  of  inferior  size, 
and  one  of  them  is  connected  with  a  fabulous 
story,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  present 
imperial  race.  The  story  runs  thus ; — three 
divine  females  were  bathing  in  this  lake,  when 
a  magpie  brought  the  youngest  one  a  fruit, 
which  she  ate,  and  immediately  became  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Man-choo  monarchs. 

The  mountains  of  this  country  form  three 
principal  chains.  The  eastern  chain  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  and  reaches  from  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Corea,  almost  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Amour,  stretching  along 
the  whole  line  of  sea-coast.  The  Nershink  or 
Daou-ri-an  mountains  extend  southward,  in 
two  principal  and  several  minor  ranges,  over 
the  prpyince  of  Hih-lung-keang.  The  Si-al- 
kai  mountains  form  the  third  chain,  and  extend 
over  great  part  of  Mongolia.  Besides  these 
three  principal  chains,  there  are  to  the  north 
of  Corea,  some  inferior  ranges  of  mountains, 
bearing  several  different  names. 

The  nature  of  the  Man-choo  soil,  and  its 
mineral  productions  are  but  little  known.  Its 
chief  vegetable  productions  are  two,  ginseng 
and  rhubarb ;  the  former  an  exclusive  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  province  of  Shin-king 
is  also  very  productive  of  millet  (a  species  of 
corn),  and  of  several  kinds  of  peas,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  brought  annually  to  the 
southern  provinces,  by  Chinese  junks. 

3.  Colonial  Possessions,  The  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  China  are  Mongolia,  Saun-ga-ria, 
Little  Bukharia,  and  Thibet.  Corea  and  the 
Lew-chew  or  Loo-choo  islands,  although  their 
sovereigns  do  not  reign  but  by  the  imperial 
permission  of  China,  are  not  properly  colonial 
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possessions,  but  are  to  be  regariiecl  rather  as 
tributary  Rations  only. 

Mongolia  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country 
situated  on  the  north  of  China  Proper,  the 
north-east  of  Thibet,  and  the  south  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Siberia.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  Man-chooria  and  its  westerja 
the  government  of  Ele  and  part  of  the  province 
of  Kan -sub. 

The  rivers  of  Mongolia  are  numerous, 
chie#y  in  the  north,  and  the  laJces  are  large 
and  numerous. 

The  mountains  of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai 
chain  on  the  north,  and  several  smaller  chains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the 
great  Altai  range. 

Saungaria  is  the  Siberia  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  a  place  for  exile  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  China.  The  governr»ent  of  Ele 
includes  Saungaria  and  Little  Bukharia,  or 
Turkistan,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  Saungaria  is 
under  a  military  government,  the  former  in- 
habitants having  been  entirely  driven  out,  and 
the  province  repeopled  by  Man-choo,  Chinese 
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and  Mongol  troops  and  convicts.  It  includes 
the  cantons  on  the  north  of  the  celestial  moun- 
tains, except  two,  which  are  attached  to  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh.  v; 

The  principal  river  in  Saungaria  is  Ele 
which  passes  the  city  of  that  name.  There 
are  several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  but  time 
will  not  periiMt  me  to  describe  them.  - 

The  principal  mountains  in  Saungaria  and 
Little  Bukharia,  are  the  celestial  mountains 
and  the  Beloor-tag. 

Eastern  Turkistan,  or  Little  Bukharia  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  China  by  the 
emperor  Keen-lung,  in  1758,  soon  after  his 
final  conquest  of  Saungaria.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  Kalmuck  country ; 
on  the  south  by  Thibet ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Beloor-tag  chain.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Yarkand,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
lake  of  Lop.  A  great  part  of  the  desert  of 
Cobi  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Mongolia 
and  Little  Bukharia.  This  dreary  desert  com- 
mences on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mongolia  and 
stretching  south-westward  to  the  farther  frontier 
of  Bukharia,  separates  northern  from  southern 
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Mongolia.  On  the  east  of  Bukbaria  the  desert 
widens  considerably  and  sends  fortb  an  exten- 
sive branch  to  the  north-west,  as  far  almost  as 
Kobdo.  To  form  some  conception  of  this 
desolate  plain,  you  must  imagine  an  in>mense 
sandy  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  green 
spots,  covered  by  half»transparent  pebbles, 
which  in  summer  occasion  intense  heat  by 
re6ecting  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  of  Bukbaria  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  affords  abundant  pasturage. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mo- 
hammedan ;  these  are  divided  into  many  sects, 
which  live  in  a  continued  state  of  hostility,  and 
frequently  disturb  the  Chinese  frontier. 

The  principal  cities  are  Yer-kiang,  the  new 
capital,  and  Cash-gar,  the  ancient  capital. 
From  its  being  divided  into  eight  cantons,  or 
districts,  which  bear  the  names  of  their  respec- 
tive capitals,  Turkistan  is  occasionally  called 
the  Eight  Mohammedan  Cities. 

Little  Bukbaria  is  governed  by  native  Mo- 
hammedan nobles  and  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  military  residents,  who  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  governor  of  Ele. 
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Thibet  is  perhap§  the  least  known  of  all  the 
ccHintries  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  not  only  a  very  elevated,  but 
also  a  very  mountainous  country.  But  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  authority,  it  does  not  possess 
any  of  those  lofty  and  extensive  ranges  of 
mountains  which  are  commonly  represented  as 
forming  one  of  its  most  prominent  features. 

The  present  divisions  of  Thibet  are  two, 
Tween-tsanor  and  Haw-tsang.  The  latter 
borders  on  China,  and  its  capital  is  Lassa. 
This  province  contains  eight  cantons,  and 
Tween-tsang  six.  These  two  provinces  are 
under  the  direction  of  two  officers  sent  from 
the  imperial  cabinet  at  Peking,  and  of  two 
high  priests  belonging  to  Thibet.  All  ap- 
pointments to  offices  of  the  government,  and 
also  to  titles  of  nobility  must  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Chinese  officers ;  but  in  matters 
of  little  consequence  these  officers  do  not 
interfere.  They  leave  all  minor  affairs  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  secular  deputies  of  the 
Lamas,  or  high  priests. 

Thibet  is  well  watered  by  several  large 
rivers,  and  also    by  numepous    small    ones. 
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Among  the  many  lakes  of  Thibet,  the  lake 
Yam-o-rank  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance 
to  a  river  flowing  in  a  circle ;  its  centre  being 
occupied  by  a  large  island  which  leaves  only 
a  channel  all  around,  between  its  shores  and 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 
[Charles  stops  reading  and  conversation  ensues.] 

Now,  Percy,  will  this  hasty  glance  of  the 
spacious  dominions  of  China  afford  any  satis- 
faction to  those  who  will  be  likely  to  attend 
the  Lyceum  ? 

Percy.  They  ought  to  feel  interested,  and 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  1  am  confident 
that  it  will  please  and  edify  both  children 
and  persons  of  more  mature  age. — What  other 
subjects  does  your  lecture  embrace  ? 

Charles.  I  have  taken  a  brief  view  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  proud  and  ancient 
empire,  and  intend  to  give  an  abstract  of 
Christian  missions  which  have  been  sent 
thither  from  Europe  and  America. 

Barnaby.  Do  let  us  ask  you  such  questions 
as  we  want  to  have  answered  before  you  again 
commence  reading  ? 

Charles,    I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  aiij^ 
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ioformation  I  may  possess  conceroing  Chiiaa, 
or  any  other  country, 

Barnaby.  I  like  to  learn  all  I  can  about 
different  countries,  but  I  want  to  know  some*-- 
thing  about  the  different  people,  as  well  as 
the  different  countries  they  live  in.  I  wish  to 
know  raore  about  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
inhabit  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  in 

Charles.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  few  things 
about  them,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  true. 
Some  of  these  people  are  called  Yaou-jin,  and 
others  M^aou-tsze,  but  in  habits  and  character^ 
they  are  said  to  be  similar.  The  former  range 
at  liberty  in  their  native  mountains,  governed 
by  princes  who  are  either  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, or  are  hereditary  among  them.  Within 
a  few  yinp  the  Y^ou-jin  joined  with  secret 
associations  of  Chinese,  to  attack  the  surround- 
ing country,  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the 
imperial  throne.  The  king  of  this  tribe  was 
in  1832  a  mere  youth,  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  These  mountaineers  are  said  to  en- 
dure hunger,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
their  military  warfare  with  great  perseverance. 
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Their  armor  consists  of  long  swords  suspended 
on  their  left  sides,  and  large  crossbows  slung  on 
their  right ;  and  they  carry  long  spears  in  their 
hands.  Thus  accoutred  they  are  very  swift 
in  their  movements,  even  in  the  most ,  danger- 
ous places.  In  battle  they  support  each  other 
with  bows  and  spears,  and  so  rush  forward, 
those  who  carry  spears  leading  the  van ;  they 
do  not  long  defend  themelves  with  bows. 
When  shooting,  the  archers  hold  their  swords 
in  their  mouths.  If  hard  pressed,  and  unable 
to  use  their  spears  and  bows,  they  lay  them 
aside,  and  lake  to  their  swords,  with  which 
they  make  a  most  desperate  resistance.  I 
have  read  that  the  children  of  these  mountain- 
eers so  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk,  have 
the  soles  of  their  feet  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  to 
enable  them  to  tread  upon  thornSj^stones,  or 
spikes,  without  being  hurt.  The  men  wear 
their  hair  braided  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  the  women  mat  theirs  with  yellow 
wax,  and  raise  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  board 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Both  men 
and  women  ornament  their  heads  with  green 
beads  and  feathers.    Their  garments  are  loc^e, 
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and  of  a  variety  of  colors.  The  only  common 
necessary  for  which  these  savage  highlanders 
are  dependent  on  the  Chinese  is  salt;  and 
before  they  engage  in  war  they  are  careful  to 
lay  in  a  large  supply.  In  the  rebellion  which 
broke  out  in  1832,  the  imperial  troops  were 
defeated  repeatedly  with  the  loss  of  a  great 
many  officers  and  much  ammunition.  I  will 
give  you  a  specimen  of  their  cunning.  Chaou, 
or  the  Golden  Dragon,  the  chief  rebel,  having 
heard  of  the  situation  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  sent  some  of 
his  people  in  the  garb  of  villagers,  who  desired 
relief  from  the  rebels,  and  offered  themselves 
as  guides  to  the  imperial  army,  among  the 
hills.  The  general  believed  these  deceivers, 
and  moved  forward  with  a  detachment,  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and 
money  to  purchase  provisions.  When  they 
had  reached  a  place  convenient  for  the  enemy, 
the  rebels,  who  lay  in  ambush,  fell  upon  then% 
suddenly,  and  shot,  at  the  first  onset,  the  gen- 
eral, and  more  than  twenty  officers.  When 
the  remains  of  the  general  were  obtained,  his 
bead  was  cleft  asunder,  one  arm  cut  off,  both 
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eyes  dug  out,  and  a  deep  sword-cut  in  the 
forehead.  Scores  of  the  soldiers,  also,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of 
all  the  artillery,  stores,  money,  etc. 

Percy,  This  I  suppose  is  what  is  called 
a  military  stratagem ;  and  Christian  nations 
practise  stratagems  in  time  of  war,  of  nearly 
as  bloody  and  cruel  a  character  as  the  one 
resorted  to  by  these  heathen  highlanders.  But 
1  hardly  know  which  is  most  outrag«^d  by  war, 
religion,  or  humanity. — How  did  the  rebellion 
end? 

Charles.  As  most  wars  do  in  civilized  and 
Christian  nations.  All  parties  returned  to  the 
state  they  were  in  before  the  war  commenced. 
The  rebels  agreed  to  stay  at  home,  and  the 
imperialists  agreed  not  to  ascend  the  hills  to 
extirpate  them.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  a  large  party  of  banditti  commenced 
resistance  to  government. 
gi   Eleanor,    What  sort  of  people  are  banditti? 

Charles,  Outlaws,  robbers.  There  are 
inore  or  less  of  this  class  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  China  has  a  full  share  of  them. 
sAaM)dated  baods  Qf  rol^cs  oA^  giv^  Abt» 
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farmers  who  live  near  the  rivers,  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  They  sometimes  levy  a  tax  of  so 
much  per  acre,  to  be  paid  every  quarter  of  the 
year.  A  rich  farmer  once  resisted  this  unjust 
tax ;  and  was  in  consequence  carried  off  by 
the  banditti,  who  demanded  $20,000  for  his 
restoration.  Kidnappers,  also,  and  pirates, 
abound  in  China,  as  well  as  banditti.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  city  of  Canton  there  are 
hundreds  of  Jcidnappers,  who  are  constantly 
carrying  off  young  women  and  children,  and 
who  depend  on  this  wicked  traffic  for  their 
livelihood.  Piracy  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung. 
A  particular  kind  of  boats,  carrying  60  or  70 
men,  are  used  by  them.  There  are  perhaps 
twenty  or  more  of  these  boats  in  conjunction 
with  each  other;  they  sometimes  carry  off 
wealthy  individuals  in  the  country,  and  then 
demand  a  ransom  for  them.  I  have  read  of 
Chinese  pirates  having  the  audacity  to  dig 
up  graves,  and  plunder  the  clothes  of  the 
dead,  and  even  in  the  day  time  to  carry 
off  the  coffins,  and  extort  money  for  their 
ransom. 
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eyes  dug  but,  ati3  a  d^ep  swoi^alt  iii^TO^ 
forebfad.  Scores  of  the  soldiers,  also,  were 
destroyed,  and  tb@  enemy  took  posses^ui  of 
iUl  the  artillery,  stores,  moneys  etc, 

Percy,  This  I  suppose  is  what  is  called 
a  military  stratagem;  and  Christian  nations 
practise  stratagems  in  tame  of  war,  of  fiearl^ 
as  bloody  and  cruel  a  ebaracter  as  ihe  o^t 
resorted  to  by  these  heathen  bighlanders.  But 
1  hardly  know  which  is  most  outraged  by  wa*:^ 
religion,  or  humanity «• — How  did  the  irebellioB 
lend? 

^  Charles  ^  most  wars  do  in  ^vilked  ami 
Christian  nations.  All  parties  fetur«ed  to  the 
state  they  were  in  before  the  war  commenced. 
The  rebels  agreed  to  slay  at  home,  and  the 

,  JHiperialists  agreed  not  to  ascend  the  bills  4o 
0:]|tirpate  them.  However,  it  was  i^t  Jong 
before  a  large  party  of  6a^^^|t'  ccHiimeneed 
r^istance  to  governmei^.  ^  ^t   . 

j^Mleanor,    What  sort  of  people  are  baiiditti'? 

4)harles,    Outlaws,    robbers.     There    are 

xmx^  or  less  of  this  class  of  men  in  lall  coun- 

Ir^  tot  China  bm  m  full  share  i&f  them. 
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farmers  who  live  near  the  rivers,  a  gi^eat  deal 
of  trouble.  They  sometimes  levy  a  tax  of  so 
much  per  acre,  to  be  paid  every  quarter  of  the 
year.  A  rich  farmer  once  resisted  this  unjust 
tax;  and  was  in  consequence  carried  off  by 
the  banditti,  who  demanded  ^20,000  for  his 
restoration.  Kidnappers,  also,  and  pirates^ 
abound  in  China,  as  well  as  banditti.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  city  of  Canton  there  are 
hundreds  of  kidnappers,  who  are  constantly 
carrying  off  young  women  and  children,  and 
who  depend  on  this  wicked  traffic  for  their 
livelihood.  Piracy  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung. 
A  particular  kind  of  boats,  carrying  60  or  70 
men,  are  used  by  them.  There  are  perhaps 
twenty  or  more  of  these  boats  in  conjunction 
with  each  other;  they  sometimes  carry  off 
wealthy  individuals  in  the  country,  and  then 
demand  a  ransom  for  them.  I  have  read  of 
Chinese  pirates  having  the  audacity  to  dig 
up  graves,  and  plunder  the  clothes  of  the 
dead,  and  even  in  the  day  time  to  carry 
off  the  coffins,  and  extort  money  for  their 
ransom. 
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A  few  years  since,  thirty  or  forty  sail  of  pi- 
ratical junks  were  coasting  along  the  shores  of 
Kwang-tung,  and  some  of  the  leading  pirates 
formed  a  plan  to  get  into  their  clutches  a  very 
celebrated  and  wealthy  Chinese  physician, 
with  a  view  of  extorting  money  from  him. 
They  dressed  two  of  their  number  like  the 
attendants  of  a  naval  officer,  and  gave  them 
orders  to  call  on  the  doctor  at  his  house  in 
Canton,  and  request  him  to  visit  their  master 
on  board  his  junk,  who  was  suffering  the 
keenest  distress.  The  doctor  was  offered  a 
handsome  sum  of  money,  which  the  cunning 
rogues  knew  he  loved  better  than  almost  any 
thing,  and  after  receiving  it,  he  cheerfully 
followed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  junk  of  their 
sick  master ;  but  when  he  found  out  his  real 
situation,  his  fear  and  distress  were  unutterable. 
The  pirat€s  told  him  that  on  condition  of  his 
paying  them  two  thousand  taels,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  $3000,  they  would  release  him, 
otherwise  they  would  cut  him  in  quarters,  and 
sink  him  in  the  sea.  The  doctor  paid  the 
demanded  ransom,  and  was  restored  unhurt  to 
his  fapaily.  ,  . 
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Percy.  Why  does  not  government  inter- 
pose its  authority,  and  put  down  the  pirates 
and  other  depredators  ? 

Charles.  The  Chinese  government  is  weak, 
and  some  say  almost  contemptible,  notwith- 
standing its  absurd  pretensions  to  supremacy 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  arro- 
gance of  the  Chinese  is  so  great,  that  in  some 
of  their  public  documents  they  command  all 
foreigners  to  obey  implicitly  the  laws  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  whose  dominion  extends  over 
all  the  ocean,  and  whose  power  keeps  all  the 
world  in  subjection  and  awe. 

Barnaby.      Do    you    suppose    that    they 
feel  strong,  when  using  such   great   swelling 
words  ? 

Ashley,  No ;  for  they  manifest  great  dread 
of  every  superior  power;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Kea-king,  nothing  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  tp  government  as  the  pirates.  Whole 
squadrons  were  fitted  out  under  the  eyes  of 
the  mandarins,  and  sent  to  sea  to  commit 
piracies.  After  an  immense  number  of  junks 
had  been  taken  by  them,  the  imperial  fleet 
were  sent  out  against  them.     As  soon  as  they 
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saw  a  superior  force  arrayed  against  thetn, 
they  made  proposals  of  peace,  and  promised 
to  surrender.  The  commaader  of  the  fleet 
was  an  inexperieuced  man,  but  an  aged  officer 
advised  him  to  reject  the  terms  of  submission 
by.  the  pirates,  apd  by  all  means  to  destroy 
their  vessels.  But  he  rejected  the  advice,  and 
the  pirates  contrived  to  escape.  Every  day 
they  became  bolder,  till  at  length  they  defied 
government;  and  levied  a  regular  tax  upon 
the  merchant  vessels.  They  respected  the 
license  granted  by  their  commander ;  but  every 
junk  without  a  pass,  was  a  legal  prize.  In 
their  depredatoiy  excursions  they  often  laid 
whole  villages  waste,  and  carried  away  men 
and  women,  who  had  to  be  redeemed  by  a 
heavy  sum  of  money.  A  squadron  of  forty 
imperial  junks  was  sent  against  them,  of 
which  only  twelve  escaped  j  the  rest  were 
taken. 

Percy,  How  many  piratical  vessels  were 
there  ? 

Charles.  Chinese  accounts  state  that  the 
whole  number  of  pirates  amounted  to  70,000, 
who  navigated   800  large   and   1000  small 
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vessels ;  but  I  presume  the  number  has  been 
overrated.  The  piratical  admiral  was  named 
Ching-yih.  He  was  drowned,  and  his  wife, 
assuming  the  command,  appointed  a  poor 
fisher-boy,  whom  her  husband  had  picked  up, 
her  lieutenant.  She  made  laws,  which  re- 
quired strict  discipline,  and  enforced  obedience. 
The  people  on  shore  were  paid  for  the  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  they  furnished  her, 
and  she  established  among  the  pirates  good 
order  and  fair  treatment  of  each  other.  Gov- 
ernment sent  various  fleets  in  pursuit  of  this 
piratical  squadron,  but  for  a  long  time  they 
seemed  invulnerable.  At  length  an  imperial 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  attacked  them,  set  fire 
to  their  sails,  and  burned  their  rudders.  The 
pirates  were  thrown  into  confusion,  two  hun- 
dred were  taken  prisoners,  and  several  junks 
captured.  A  pirate's  wife  defended  herself 
desperately  in  a  boat,  and  wounded  several 
soldiers,  but  on  being  wounded  by  a  match- 
lock ball,  she  fell  back,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  disgrace  they  wiped  off  by  a  total  defeat 
of  the  imperial  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Kwang-chow, 
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where  Ching-yib's  widow  herself  commanded. 
So  many  fleets  bad  been  either  destroyed  or 
captured  by  the  pirates,  tbat  there  remained 
no  alternative  to  the  government  but  the  cut- 
ting off  of  all  supplies.  Orders  were  issued 
to  detain  all  vessels  in  the  harbors ;  and  the 
pirates  turned  their  course,  left  the  sea-coasty 
ascended  the  rivers  and  plundered  the  inhabi- 
tants living  on  the  banks.  Government  would 
perhaps  have  never  been  able  to  reduce  them, 
if  they  had  not  quarreled  among  themselves. 
Their  contention  ended  in  fighting.  A  bloody 
engagement  took  place  between  Faou,  the 
poor  fisher-boy,  and  one  of  his  chiefs,  named 
Opo-tae.  The  fleet  of  the  former  was  defeat- 
ed; sixteen  of  his  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors;  and  300  prisoners  were  put  to 
death.  Opo-tae  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Mrs. 
Ching-yih  (the  lady  admiral),  tendered  his 
submission  to  the  Chinese  government.  He 
went  over  with  8000  men,  and  was  made  a 
naval  mandarin. 

P^rcy.     What  became  of  the  naval   he- 
roine? 
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Charles,  Madam  Ching-yih  at  length  show- 
ed a  willingness  to  accommodate  matters,  and 
received  a  commissioner  on  board  her  vessel. 
The  piratical  fleet  sailed  toward  Canton,  and 
the  governor  of  that  city  went  out  to  meet 
them,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  As 
the  governor  approached,  the  pirates  hoisted 
their  flags,  played  on  their  instruments,  and 
fired  salutes.  Many  thousand  spectators  were 
standing  on  shore  to  witness  the  scene.  Mrs. 
Ching-yih,  followed  by  Paou,  and  three  other 
officers,  went  on  board  the  mandarin  vessel ;  all 
fell  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  prostrated 
themselves,  whilst  they  received  the  gracious 
pardon,  and  her  promise  of  future  good  treat- 
ment. Afterwards  she  went  with  several  of 
the  pirates'  wives  to  Canton,  where  the  treaty 
was  ratified  and  the  fleet  surrendered.  Paou 
was  made  a  mandarin,  and  cruised  against 
his  former  associates,  who  had  not  submitted. 
The  common  sailors  were  allowed  to  go  home 
or  enter  the  service  of  the  emperor,  just  as 
they  chose,  after  having  received  an  indemni- 
fication. 
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Barnahy.  What  is  indemnification^-  brother 
Ashley  ? 

Charles,  'Security  against  loss  or  penalty; 
reimbursement  of  loss  or  penalty.' 

Percy.  How  long  since  these  pirates  were 
suppressed  ? 

Charles,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Kea-king,  who  died  in  1820. 

Here  an  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  fruit  and  cakes. 
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CHAPTER    in. 

Chinese  women-^Infanticide — Little  feet — Dres^ — 
Fashion — ^Weddings — Origin  and  progress  of  civi- 
lization in  China — Government — Mandarins — ^Pun- 
ishments. 

"I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  "that  the 
condition  of  women  in  China  is  as  miserable 
as  in  other  half  civilized  and  heathen  nations." 

Charles.  Yes,  mother,  I  think  it  is,  Chi- 
nese women  receive  none  of  those  kind  and 
respectful  attentions  from  husbands,  sons,  and 
other  male  connections,  which  are  always 
bestowed  on  females  wherever  the  gospel  pre- 
vails. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Chi- 
nese wife  rowing  a  boat,  with  a  baby  lashed 
to  her  back,  while  her  husband  is  lounging  on 
a  mat  by  her  side,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  or  listlessly  smoking  his  pipe,  in  some 
other  attitude.  The  Chinese  have  a  great 
many  women  whom  they  call  wives ;  but  the 
first  taken  remains  sole  mistress  of  the  house 
through  life,  and  is  treated  with  great  d^fei^nce 
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by  all  the  other  wives,  who  are  considered  as 
inferiors,  and  in  some  respects  as  servants, 
never  attempting  to  exercise  the  least  author- 
ity. However  numerous  the  children,  they 
equally  share  in  the  property  of  their  father. 
Divorces  are  no  more  frequent  in  China  than 
in  America,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  same 
crime;  but  when  they  do  happen,  the  law 
allows  the  offending  wife  to  be  sold,  and  the 
husband  makes  the  best  bargain  he  is  able, 
usually  purchasing  another  wife  with  the  money 
he  receives  for  the  one  sold. 

It  is  a  general  custom  among  the  Chinese  to 
drown  a  large  proportion  of  the  new-born  fe- 
male children.  This  unnatural  crime  is  so 
common  among  them,  that  it  is  perpetrated 
without  any  feeling,  and  even  in  a  laughing 
mood ;  and  to  ask  a  man  of  any  distinction 
whether  he  has  any  daughters,  is  a  mark  of 
great  rudeness.  Some  time  ago  a  Chinaman 
told  Mr.  Medhurst,  an  English  missionary,  that 
his  daughter  was  just  married  ;  and  added,  "  I 
had  another  daughter,  but  I  did  not  bring  her 
up."  "Not  bring  her  up!"  said  Mr.  M., 
" what  did  you  do  with  her ? "     "I smothered 
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her,"  replied  the  man;  "and  this  year,  when 
1  heard  that  I  had  another  daughter  born,  I 
sent  word  to  have  her  smothered,  too;  but  her 
mother  has  kept  her  ahve."  "What!"  ex- 
claimed the  missionary,  "  do  you  murder  your 
own  children  ?  Do  you  not  shudder  at  such 
an  act  ? "  "  O  no,"  said  the  Chinaman,  "  it 
is  a  very  common  thing  in  China.  We  put 
the  female  children  out.  of  the  way,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  bringing  them  up.  Some  people 
have  smothered  five  or  six  daughters  !" 

To  all  the  pungent  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  good  missionary,  this  murderous 
father  listened  with  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  even  smiled  at  the  urgency  with 
which  Mr.  Medhurst  besought  him  to  repent 
of  so  great  a  crime. 

Barnaby.     Do  they  kill  the  little  boys,  too  ? 

Charles.  O  no ;  the  birth  of  boys  is  con- 
sidered a  great  and  most  fortunate  event  in  a 
family.  Boys  are  cherished  and  indulged  to  a 
high  degree ;  and  if  the  father  dies,  the  son 
assumes  a  certain  authority  over  his  mother. 
The  father  has  authority  over  the  lives  of  his 
children,  and  disposes  of  them  according  to  bis 
pleasure. 
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Ellen,  How  cruel  and  wicked  heathen 
fathers  must  be,  to  smother  and  drown  so  many 
pretty  little  infants  !  And  then  to  make  moth- 
ers row  boats,  with  babies  slung  to  their  backs  ! 
Where  is  their  shame  ? 

Dick,  Mother  says,  the  heathen  have  no 
love  for  their  children,  and  that  they  even 
glory  in  their  shame. 

Charles,  Well,  that  is  true.  They  are  so 
destitute  of  humanity,  too,  that  of  the  little 
girls  that  are  permitted  to  live,  they  sell  a  great 
many  into  slavery. 

Ellen.  At  what  age  are  they  sold, 
Ashley  ? 

CJmrles,  Some  at  about  eight  or  nine,  and 
others  at  about  twelve.  And  if  the  purchaser 
buys  them  unconditionally,  the  parents  usually 
get  $40  or  $50  apiece  for  them ;  or,  if  he 
engages  to  provide  husbands  for  them,  or  at 
some  future  specified  time  give  them  their  free- 
dom, they  sell  them  for  less,  and  sometimes 
for  a  very  small  sum.  Many  little  girls  are 
stolen,  and,  if  pretty,  trained  up  in  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  profligacy,  and  then  sold  for  a 
great  price. 
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Mrs.  Ashley.  Such  enormities  ought  to 
stimulate  all  females  in  Christian  lands  to  make 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  send  the  gospel 
to  every  benighted  people  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Ashley.  Confucius,  the  idolized  phi- 
losopher of  China,  designated  an  inferior  sta- 
tion to  females,  and  exerted  all  his  power  to 
render  them  mere  cyphers  in  society ;  so  that 
to  this  day,  every  effort  on  their  part  to  raise 
themselves  above  the  rank  he  assigned  them, 
is  regarded  as  impious  arrogance. 

Mrs.  Ashley.  How  many  more  generations 
must  live  and  die  in  ignorance  and  degradation, 
before  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  raise 
them  to  their  proper  rank  in  society? 

Mr.  Ashley.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
the  only  universal  remedy  for  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  the  world.  Till  the  gospel  is  enforced 
by  the  living  preacher,  and  accompanied  by 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1  do  not  ex- 
pect that  heathen  mothers  will  become  the 
instructers  of  their  children,  nor  heathen  wives 
the  companions  of  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Ashley.  By  denying  to  females  the 
privileges  which  are  their  due  as  sisters,  wives, 
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mothers  and  daughters,  the  heathen  have  raised 
an  effectual  barrier  against  all  improvement  in 
morals,  literature  and  religion. 

Mr,  Ashley,  To  break  down  this  and 
every  other  barrier,  is  the  desire  and  aim  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  missionary  cause. 

Mrs,  Ashley.  I  hope  we  shall  renew  our 
efforts  with  more  zeal,  when  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  heathen 
world. 

Charles,  To  me,  every  thing  concerning 
the  past  or  present  condition,  or  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Chinese,  has,  for  a  long  time,  pos- 
sessed peculiar  interest ;  so  that  1  have  read 
with  eagerness  whatever  has  fallen  in  my  way 
relating  to  them. 

Ellen.  You  can  tell  us,  then,  I  suppose, 
whether  the  Chinese  ladies'  feet  are  so  very 
much  smaller  than  the  feet  of  English  and 
American  ladies,  as  Malte-Brun  says  they  are. 

Charles.  They  are  very  small  and  mis- 
shapen, to  be  sure ;  but  such  is  the  fashion  in 
China.  They  bind  and  force  the  feet  of  fe- 
males in  a  most  unnatural  manner.  When 
the  child  is  not  more  than  a  week  old,  all  the 
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toes,  except  the  great  one,  are  doubled  under 
the  foot,  and  pressed  so  close  with  bandages, 
that,  literally,  the  toes  are  buried  up  in  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  make  a  part  of  it.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  awkward,  hobbling  gait  of 
a  Chinese  lady.  Sometimes  they  are  unable 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  two  sticks  or  staves. 
But,  ugly  as  their  feet  are,  in  tottering  along 
they  contrive  to  display  their  elegant  satin 
shoes,  covered  with  the  richest  patterns  of  gold 
and  silver  embroidery. 

Percy,  Where  and  when  did  this  mon- 
strous fashion  originate  ? 

Charles,  I  have  read  somewhere  that  it 
can  be  traced  back  a  thousand  years,  to  a 
female  connected  with  the  imperial  family, 
whose  feet  were  crippled  in  this  way  to  keep 
her  within  bounds.  From  her  the  thing  went 
into  practice  in  the  higher  classes,  and  hence 
it  has  been  followed  in  all  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  to  this  day.  In  the  north- 
ern provinces,  the  poor  do  not  bind  the  feet, 
and  little  girls,  when  grown,  have  the  use  of 
their  feet  the  same  as  do  those  of  other  nations. 

Mrs,  Ashley,     From  the  Chinese  pictures 
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I  have  seen,  I  should  infer  that  females  dress 
a  good  deal. 

Charles,  They  do  so ;  but  fashion  is  not 
so  capricious  in  China  as  it  is  in  most  other 
countries.  Centuries  roll  away  there,  and  the 
cut  of  garments  remains  unchanged.  Before 
the  last  Tartar  or  Man-choo  conquest,  the 
Chinese  costume  differed  somewhat  from  what 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  changes  then  intro- 
duced were  stoutly  resisted.  Formerly,  long 
beards  were  in  fashion ;  but  now  they  shave, 
reserving  only  mustaches,  or  whiskers.  They 
also  shave  part  of  the  head,  leaving  the  long 
hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which,  being 
curiously  plaited  or  braided,  they  let  hang 
down  in  a  cue.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
robes,  with  wide  sleeves.  Mn  Osbeck,  who 
visited  China  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, says  that  in  winter  they  frequently  put 
on  thirteen  or  fourteen  garments,  one  above 
another.  They  also  get  them  lined  with  furs. 
Another  traveler  says  they  dress  in  silk,  both 
in  summer  and  winter ;  that  during  the  cold 
season  they  wear  drawers  of  a  particular  make, 
which  fall  down  to  their  feet.     Of  these,  he 
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says,  they  put  on  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  pairs,  if  they  can,  one  over  another;  but 
in  summer  they  only  wear  a  single  garment  of 
silk,  or  some  such  dress,  and  wear  no  turbans 
or  caps.  Gloves  are  not  w^orn,  except  in  cold 
weather ;  the  hands  being  covered  by  the  long 
sleeves,  which  reach  to  the  fingers'  ends. 

Yoiing  ladies  of  genteel  families  wear  a 
green,  red  or  blue  vest,  commonly  of  satin, 
embroidered  with  gold,  with  a  white  satin 
collar.  The  vests  of  elderly  ladies  are  usually 
black  or  purple.  A  kind  of  surtout,  with  large 
and  long  sleeves  is  worn  over  the  vests  by 
both  old  and  young.  The  women  arrange 
their  hair  very  becomingly,  but  alratost  univer- 
sally wear  artificial  flowers. 

Ellen,    Are  the  Chinese  women  handsome  ? 

Charles,  Chinese  ideas  of  beauty  differ 
very  widely  from  those  which  we  entertain. 
With  them,  corpulency  in  men,  and  small 
feet  in  women,  constitute  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  The  Chinese  are  not  a  very  hand- 
some people.  They  all  have  dark  hair,  small 
black  eyes,  the  flat  nose,  and  a  yellow  com- 
plexion.    There  is  also  a  lack  of  expression 
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in  the  whole  countenance.  The  want  of  ex- 
pression, however,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Very  few 
females — not  more  than  one  •  in  ten — are  ever 
taught  the  use  of  letters.  Women  in  the 
higher  ranks  devote  their  mornings  to  the 
labors  of  the  toilet,  yet  with  the  bare  possibility 
only  of  seeing  any  one,  or  being  seen  by  any 
one,  except  servants,  through  the  whole  day ; 
for  ladies  in  China  cannot  ride  out,  and  walk 
abroad,  and  associate  with  friends,  as  the  ladies 
do  in  this  free  Christian  country.  Nor  are 
they,  after  they  are  married,  permitted  to  see 
and  converse  with  their  male  relatives.  Even 
the  daughter-in-law  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
her  husband's  father,  or  her  father-in-law  to 
her,  unless  on  some  set  occasions. 

Mrs.  Ashley.  I  suppose  they  have  formal 
marriages,  which  they  regard  with  more  or  less 
sacredness. 

Charles.  Yes ;  Chinese  books  say  mar- 
riages have  been  celebrated  among  the  Chi- 
nese above  2400  years.  Fathers  often  con- 
tract marriages  for  their  children  while  very 
young,  and  sometimes  before  their  birth ;  and 
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these  contracts  are  brnding  on  the  children, 
although  the  fathers  die  before  the  time,  or  one 
of  the  parties  becomes  ever  so  poor  and  profli- 
gate. If  the  contract  is  broken,  it  must  be  by 
the  voluntary  agreement  of  both  parties. 
'  A  Portuguese  priest,  who  resided  more  than 
20  years  in  China,  says  that  the  Chinese  have 
two  kinds  of  marriage,  one  a  true  one,  for  the 
whole  life  of  the  two  parties.  When  thus 
married,  the  woman  is  called  wife,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  ceremonies.  The 
inferior  wives,  or,  as  some  call  them,  concu- 
bines, are  kept  in  subjection  to  the  wife,  and 
are  made  to  eat  apart,  by  themselves,  in  their 
own  chambers.  They  are  liable  to  be  put 
away,  and  they  may  be  married  to  another, 
whenever  the  husband  chooses.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  true  wife,  however. 

Mrs,  Ashley,  Do  fathers  have  any  hand 
in  disposing  of  daughters  for  inferior  wives? 

Charles,  Yes,  the  father  makes  a  sort  of 
contract  with  some  man  for  his  daughter,  to  be 
an  inferior  wife.  Indeed,  multitudes  of  young 
women  are  brought  up,  and  taught  music  and 
other  accomplishments,  with  a  view  to  their 
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being  sold  for  inferior  wives,  play-actresses, 
and  prostitutes ;  and  they  often  bring  a  great 
price.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry  again, 
if  they  will ;  but  women  of  rank  seldom  do 
marry  a  second  time.  Young  girls  are  very 
unwilling  to  marry  a  widower ;  they  call  it  "  a 
patching  up  of  the  house  and  the  bedJ^  The 
following  account  of  wedding  ceremonies,  I 
have  gathered  from  the  writings  of  different 
travelers  and  residents  in  China. 

On  the  wedding  day,  towards  evening,  the 
bridegroom  sends  a  palanquin,  or  closed  sedan 
chair,  richly  adorned  with  silk,  to  the  bride. 
The  mother  of  the  bride  puts  her  in,  locks  the 
door,  and  sends  the  key  to  the  bridegroom's 
mother.  The  bride  is  followed  by  a  long  pro- 
cession, often  containing  half  a  dozen  bands  of 
music.  Embroidered  canopies,  transparent 
lanterns,  pots  of  incense,  the  toilet,  wardrobe, 
bedding,  furniture,  etc.,  are  borne  along  in  it, 
till  the  whole  arrives  at  the  house  of  the  hus- 
band. The  mother-in-law  unlocks  the  door  of 
the  sedan,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the 
bridegroom  beholds  the  face  of  his  wife  ! 

Percy,  Suppose  they  do  not  like  each 
other  ? 
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Charles.  The  poor  lady  can  seldom  help 
herself,  however  much  disgusted  she  may  feel, 
if  the  husband  takes  a  fancy  to  her;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  on  opening  thq  sedan, 
the  gentleman,  shocked  at  the  imposition  that 
has  been  practised  upon  him,  shuts  up  the 
sedan,  and  orders  the  bearers  to  carry  her  back 
to  her  father,  choosing  rather  to  los^  the 
money  he  has  paid  for  her,  and  trust  to  finding 
a  wife  more  to  his  liking.  But  if  pleased  with 
the  lady,  the  bridegroom  leads  her  to  an  idol 
temple,  where  the  images  or  names  of  their 
ancestors  are  kept.  There  they  prostrate 
themselves  four  times,  and  go^  forward  into  the 
inner  hall,  where  their  parents  are  sitting; 
before  them  they  make  the  same  number  of 
prostrations.  The  bride  is  then  conducted  by 
her  mother-in-law,  and  other  females,  to  the 
women^s  apartments,  where  she  has  a  partic- 
ular chamber  for  herself  and  husband.  Into 
this  room  no  other  man  besides  the  husband 
ever  enters, — not  even  brothers,  or  men-ser- 
vants, except  while  very  little  boys, 

Ellen.     1  do  not  think  that  China  women 
of  the  highest  rank  are  in  so  agreeable  circum- 
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Stances  as  the  most  ordinary  females  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  if  Christianity  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, I  am  sure  I  will  do  my  best  to  send 
Bibles  and  missionaries  to  teach  the  Chinese 
the  only  true  religion. 

Mr,  Ashley,  We  shall  have  time  to  hear 
you  read  the  rest  of  your  lecture,  Charles;  it 
is  only  eight  o'clock  now. 

Charles.  I  have  prepared  but  a  few  more 
pages,  so  the  reading  will  not  occupy  many 
minutes.  (Reads.)  The  Chinese  consider 
Fuh-he  as  the  founder  of  their  empire  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  records  of  their  his- 
torians, till  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Yaou 
and  Shun,  From  the  time  of  Yaou,  who 
commenced  his  reign  2337  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  flourished  between  500  and  600  years 
before  Christ,  China  had  undergone  those 
changes  which  commonly  attend  a  state  of 
progressive  civilization.  In  the  reign  of  these 
excellent  chieftains  (Yaou  and  Shun),  China 
was  yet  a  small  country,  and  but  just  emerging 
from  barbarism.  A  little  before  their  days, 
the  people  lived  in  the  savage  state,  in  woods, 
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in  caves,  and  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground. 
They  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
beasts ;  they  also  made  garments  of  the  leaves 
of  trees,  of  reeds,  and  of  grass.  They  ate  the 
flesh  of  animals,  with  the  blood,  skin  and  hair, 
all  unboiled,  unroasted  and  undressed.  They 
could  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  cypher;  and 
their  dead  they  often  left  unburied.  Some- 
times they  threw  them  into  ditches,  and  some- 
times cast  them,  without  shroud,  cofBn  or 
funeral  ceremony,  into  a  hole  dug  with  the  end 
of  a  stick  in  the  ground,  where  they  were  so 
slightly  covered  that  wolves,  insects,  and  other 
creatures,  devoured  them. 

The  government  of  China,  it  is  said,  is 
founded  wholly  on  the  institutions  of  Yaou  and 
Shun  ;  and,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  from  their  day,  the  Chinese  territory  ex- 
tended, its  population  increased,  and  their 
character  improved.  Necessity  was,  in  China, 
the  mother  of  invention,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
nations.  Increasing  numbers  taught  them  the 
necessity  of  labor;  labor  led  to  the  invention 
of  instruments ;  and  the  use  of  instruments,  to 
skilL    The  result  was,  improvements  in  the 
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practical  arts ;  and  this  was  carried  on  for  a 
time  by  the  force  of  the  same  principle  which 
at  first  gave  it  birth. 

In  literature,  nature  itself  became  their  in- 
structer.  By  the  impression  of  the  feet  of 
birds  on  the  sand,  and  the  marks  on  the  bodies 
of  shell-fish,  they  caught  the  first  ideas  of 
writing.  For  a  long  time,  however,  their 
written  character  consisted  of  mere  hiero- 
glyphics. 

DicJc,     What  are  hieroglyphics  ? 

Charles,  Hieroglyphics  are  the  pictures  of 
ideas.  In  this  mode  of  writing,  the  person 
wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  forest,  sketched 
a  clump  of  trees ;  and  so  of  other  things. 
(Reads.)  But  after  passing  through  various 
changes,  suggested  partly  by  convenience,  and 
partly  by  genius,  their  writing  gradually  lost  its 
original  form,  and  approximated  to  one  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  government,  of 
social  life,  and  of  literature. 

In  the  days  of  Confucius,  and  for  some  time 
after,  China  continued  divided  into  a  great 
many  small  kingdoms,  which,  although  they 
all  united  in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
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the  empeix)rs,  yet  possessed  each  within  itself 
the  arbitrary  power  of  a  feudal  state. 

Barnaby,    Brother  Charles,  what  does  feu- 

« 

dal  mean  ? 

Charles*  Feudal  means  dependant,  held 
by  tenure ;  and  tenure  is  the  manner  whereby 
tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords.  In  feudal 
times,  men  did  not  hold  lands  and  houses  as 
their  own  property,  but  these  were  owned  by 
chiefs,  who  made  conditions  or  terms  on  which 
inferior  persons  might  occupy  them.  (Reads.) 
In  the  dynasty  Tsin,  which  commenced  A.  D. 
264,  and  ended  A.  D.  420,  the  power  of  the 
states  was  abolished,  the  whole  united  into 
one,  and  the  government  erected  into  that 
gigantic  despotism,  the  great  lines  of  which  are 
preserved  to  this  hour.  The  code  of  laws, 
which  the  ancient  rulers  and  sages  of  China 
formed,  with  all  its  defects,  really  possesses 
many  great  excellences.  Through  the  nu- 
merous ages  in  which  these  laws  have  existed, 
they  have  been  executed  with  various  degrees 
of  exactness  and  precision  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  moderation  and  humanity  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary 
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power  has  been  suspended  altogether.  The 
government  has  been  often  assailed,  both  from 
without  and  from  within  ;  but  still  its  essential 
parts  remain  the  same. 

For  ages,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  China 
have  been  Stationary,  and,  from  recent  ac- 
counts, seem  at  present  rather  in  a  retrograde 
state.  The  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to 
improve,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
principle,  rather  than  the  want  of  genius. 
They  consider  the  ancient  sages,  kings  and 
governments  as  perfect  models  of  excellence ; 
and  the  nearer  they  can  approximate  thereto, 
the  higher  their  attainment  in  national  wisdom 
and  virtue.  They  are  still  the  Wind  slaves  of 
antiquity,  and  possess  not  that  greatness  of 
character  which  sees  its  own  defects,  and  sighs 
after  improvement. 

It  is  now  about  180  years  since  the  Tartars 
obtained  the  government  of  the  whole  Chinese 
dominions.  They  united  China  to  their  own 
territory,  and  thus  formed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  that  has  ever  existed.  They 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  their  newly 
acquired  subjects,  but  yet  retained  also  those 
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which  formed  their  own  national  peculiarities. 
The  Chinese  were  so  very  tenacious  of  their 
hair  and  beard,  that  a  foreign  resident  said,  it 
was  a  serious  grief  to  them  when  they  lost  a 
single  hair.  And  when  the  Tartars  made  the- 
cutting  or  shaving  of  the  beard  and  part  of 
the  hair  the  condition  of  preserving  life,  some 
of  the  high-minded  Chinese  lost  their  hair  only 
with  their  head. 

The  Tartars,  on  assuming  the  government^ 
preserved  the  essential  parts  of  the  code  of 
laws  they  found  existing  in  China,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  imposed  such  regulations  as  they 
pleased ;  which,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  conquered  either  as  disgraceful  or  oppres- 
sive ;  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  those 
respecting  the  Tartar  fashions.  The  execu- 
tive they  soon  filled  with  those  of  their  own 
number,  who  at  times  affected,  as  their  succes- 
sors still  affect,  to  treat  the  Chinese  with 
contempt. 

Since  the  union  of  China  to  Man-choa 
Tartary,  there  have  been  two  national  char- 
acters in  the  empire,  reciprocally  affecting 
each   other.      The  high  and  exclusive  tone 
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which  had  ever  been  assumed  by  the  Chinese 
emperors,  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  victo- 
rious Tartars,  while  the  power  of  their  arms 
secured  the  honor  of  superiority  to  themselves. 
The  rough  and  stern  qualities  of  the  Man- 
choo  character  have  been  softened  by  the 
more  mild  and  polished  ones  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  the  cowardly  weakness  of  the  Chinese  has 
been  in  part  corrected  by  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Tartar,  The  intrigue  and  deceit  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  rude  courage  of  their  con- 
querors, seem  to  unite  in  what  may  be  called 
the  present  national  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  them  so  far  the  more  formidable 
to  their  enemies.  What  cannot  be  effected  by 
force,  may  be  by  fraud  ;  and  what  neither  can 
do  singly,  may  be  accomplished  by  both 
united.  This  mixture,  however,  of  qualities 
above  referred  to,  has  been  torn  pared  to  oil 
and  water,  the  parts  of  which  are  made  to 
adhere  for  a  time  by  mechanical  agitation,  but 
which,  when  allowed  to  settle,  resolve  them- 
selves, without  any  external  cause,  to  their 
simples. 

Mr.  Ashley,    Perhaps  it  may  be  so  with 
China. 
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Charles,  From  remarks  made  by  foreign- 
ers, I  should  infer  that  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  are  so  discordant, 
that  an  opportunity  to  separate  would  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  multitudes  on  both  sides. 
(Reads.)  In  point  of  territory,  riches  and 
population,  China  is  doubtless  the  greatest  of 
nations ;  and  the  emperor  assumes  to  be  the 
"  head  of  all — the  son  of  heaven — the  em- 
peror of  all  that  is  under  the  starry  firmament 
— and  the  vicegerent  of  the  Most  High."  The 
Chinese  call  their  country  "  the  middle  king- 
dom— the  hills  of  Tang ; "  but  the  present 
imperial  family  call  it  *'  the  empire  of  great 
purity,"  and,  in  government  proclamations, 
especially  to  foreigners,  "  the  celestial  empire." 

The  emperor  is  an  absolute  despot,  and  bis 
subjects  address  him  by  the  appellation  of 
"  Heaven's  son,"  "  Supremely  august,"  and 
*'  The  great  supremely  august ;  "  and  manda- 
rins, as  well  as  other  subjects,  not  only  pros- 
trate themselves  in  his  presence,  but  also  before 
a  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  some  of  his 
numerous  appellations.      He  seldom  appears 

in  public  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year, 
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supposing,  like  other  Eastern  despots,  that  if 
he  suffered  his  subjects  to  become  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  him,  they  would  lose  the  venera- 
tion they  have  so  long  cherished  for  him.  His 
person  is  held  sacred,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
adored.     Even  the  throne  receives  offerings. 

All  offices  and  places  of  power  are  within 
the  gift  of  the  emperor.  Nor  does  the  grave 
itself  put  an  end  to  his  power  over  his  subjects, 
whom,  when  dead,  he  either  disgraces  or  hon- 
ors as  much  as  if  they  were  aUve,  when  he 
takes  a  fancy  to  reward  or  punish  them  or 
their  families.  He  makes  some,  after  their 
decease,  dukes ;  others  counts ;  and  confers 
upon  them  several  other  titles,  which  our 
language  has  no  names  for.  He  may  canonize 
them  as  saints,  or,  as  they  speak,  may  make 
them  naked  spirits.  Sometimes  he  builds 
them  temples,  and  some  of  pre-eminent  virtue 
have,  by  his  command,  been  honored  as  gods. 

But,  absolute  as  is  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror, he  delegates  much  of  his  authority  to 
high  courts  and  officers  in  the  city  of  Peking, 
and  to  governors  and  other  magistrates  in  the 
provinces.    To  these,  other  courts  and  officers 
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are  subject ;  yet  all,  both  high  and  low,  are 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The 
whole  system  of  Chinese  government  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  regularity  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  Asia.  I  have  heard  it  compared 
to  a  steam-engine,  receiving  its  propelling 
power  from  Peking,  and  communicating  it  by 
means  of  numerous  wheels  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Percy,  I  should  think  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  aid  of  steam  under 
the  highest  pressure,  to  bring  before  one  mind 
the  claims  of  360  millions  of  human  beings. 

Charles,  Many  difficulties  vanish,  when 
we  look  at  the  minute  sections  or  small  parts 
into  which  each  province  is  divided.  The 
viceroy  or  governor  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
province,  represents  the  emperor  in  all  his 
functions,  and  is  called  tho  father  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  province  of  Kwang-tung  (Canton) 
is  divided,  first,  into  foos,  next  into  chows,  then 
into  heens ;  and  from  the  been  the  division  is 
carried  down  to  the  kea,  which  consists  of 
only  ten  families.  Ten  keas  make  ajpaow,  or 
neighborhood  of  one  hundred  families,  which 
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has  a  head  man,  or  constable,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  whole,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  families  and 
individuals  within  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  head  man  to  report  the  names  of 
those  within  his  department  to  the  chief  officer 
of  the  heen,  who  reports  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  foo ;  he,  again,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
province,  who,  in  his  turn,  reports  annually  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking. 

The  principal  magistrates,  or  men  in  office, 
are  the  mandarins ;  and  these,  whether  mil- 
itary or  civil,  are  divided  into  nine  ranks  or 
classes,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  prin- 
cipal and  secondary.  The  distinguishing 
badges  of  these  respective  ranks  are,  a  button 
or  knob  worn  on  the  cap,  and  certain  embroid- 
ery on  the  front  and  back  of  their  state  robes. 
Those  of  the  first  two  ranks  wear  in  their  caps 
a  red  coral  knob  or  button.  Only  the  highest, 
officers  of  state  wear  a  red  button,  such  as 
prime  ministers,  imperial  guardians,  cabinet 
ministers,  etc. 

Barnaby.     How  are  the  other  ranks  dis- 
tinguished ? 
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Charles.  Mandarins  of  the  third  class  or 
rank,  wear  a  ball  of  light  blue ;  those  of  the 
fourth,  a  dark  blue  ;  the  fifth,  a  crystal  button  ; 
the  sixth,  a  globe  of  white  stone  ;  and  those  of 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  classes  wear 
ornaments  of  gold,  or  gilded  brass.  The  ninth 
class  is  composed  of  clerks,  and  other  petty 
officers.  The  principal  provincial  officers 
below  the  governor,  are  included  in  the  third- 
and  fourth  ranks  ;  the  secondary  officers  in  the 
fifth ;  and  civilians  of  inferior  distinction  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth.  The  authority  of  the 
mandarins  would,  in  any  other  country,  be 
considered  absolute.  They  arrest  whoever 
they  please,  and,  if  so  disposed,  cause  death  to 
be  inflicted  under  their  owa  eye  and  hand,  no 
person  daring  to  interfere.  Sometimes  more 
than  a  hundred  executioners  go  in  advance  of 
a  mandarin,  making  a  kind  of  Indian  yell,  to 
announce  his  approach  ;  and  whoever  neglects 
to  flee  from  the  path  of  the  mandarin,  is  most 
cruelly  beaten  with  whips  or  bamboos.  But 
it  is  said  the  mandarins  themselves  are  not 
secure  from  punishment ;  for  the  slightest 
provocations,  the  emperor  will  order  them  to 
be  most  severely  bastinadoed. 
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Percy,  What  are  the  most  common  kinds 
of  punishment  in  China? 

Charles.  Beating,  banishment,  beheading, 
strangling,  and  cutting  into  small  pieces.  The 
most  usual  punishment,  however,  is  the  bas- 
tinado on  the  back.  When  they  receive  no 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  blows,  they  call  it  a 
"fatherly  correction."  This  punishment  is 
not  accounted  very  disgraceful ;  yet  after  it  is 
inflicted,  the  criminal  must  fall  on  his  knees 
before  the  judge,  and,  if  able,  bow  three  times 
to  the  ground,  and  give  him  humble  thanks  for 
taking  this  care  of  his  education. 

Mrs.  Ashley.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  mode 
of  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state ; 
but  what  are  the  modes  practised  in  families, 
schools,  and  the  like  ? 

Charles.  Beating,  or  bambooing,  is  the 
common  punishment.  In  this  way,  masters 
punish  their  servants,  teachers  their  pupils, 
and  parents  their  children.  A  traveler  in 
China,  speaking  of  these  beatings,  says,  "all 
give  them,  all  receive  them,  and  all  have  felt 
them."  Multitudes  die  under  severe  punish- 
ment.    The  traveler  just  alluded  to,  says  the 
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cudgels  used  in  bastinadoing  are  five  feet  long, 
and  several  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  towards  the  top.  The  bam- 
boo (of  which  they  are  made)  is  knotty  and 
hollow,  and,  unlike  cane,  is  also  massive, 
strong,  hard  wood.  When  this  punishment  is 
inflicted  before  any  of  the  great  tribunals,  the 
executioner  calls  on  one  of  his  attendants,  who 
forthwith  gives  the  culprit  five  blows ;  then  a 
second  does  the  same,  and  then  a  third,  so 
that  it  is  all  done  by  a  fresh  hand,  till  the  vic- 
tim has  received  the  number  of  blows  assigned 
him. 

^he  pillory,  and  wearing  canques,  are  com- 
mon punishments  in  China,  and  1  suppose  they 
are  among  the  lightest ;  but  to  us  the  canque 
would  be  almost  intolerable.  From  the  des- 
cription of  it,  I  should  think  it  resembled  a 
goose  yoke.  It  is  made  of  two  oblong  pieces 
of  wood,  which,  when  joined,  form  a  square. 
Each  of  the  pieces  is  hollowed  out  a  little  at 
the  place  where  they  are  to  join ;  and  this 
hollow  encircles  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  round 
which  the  canque  is  placed.  It  is  sometimes 
very  heavy ;  and  the  criminal,  ^hile  wearing 
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it,  can  neither  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  nor 
see  where  to  set  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  carry  it  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 

Barnahy.  How  glad  I  am  I  do  not  live  in 
China,  or  any  other  heathen  country ! 

Mr.  Ashley,  In  this  country  of  equal 
rights,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to 
realize  the  condition  of  men  under  a  heathen 
despotism. 

Percy,  The  bell  rings,  and  we  must  be  on 
our  way  home ;  but  I  must  hear  the  rest  of 
your  lecture  before  the  meeting,  brother  Ash- 
ley. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Officers — Laws — Executions — Insecurity  of  property 
—Story  of  Lin — Extortion — Gratuity  to  aged  per- 

^  sons  —  Physicians  —  Famines — Beggars— A  gricul- 
tyre  —  Food  —  Roads  —  Bridges — Houses-^-^Furni- 
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ture,  etc. 


p  After  the  departure  of  Percy  and  his 
cousins,  Mrs.  Ashley  said,  "  Gome,  Charles, 
read  a  little  further.  I  perceive  you  have  a 
few  more  pages  which  we  have  not  heard."^ 
i  [  C^arZes  reads.]  The  Chinese  government 
consists  of  several  departments ;  at  the  head 
%f  them  stands  the  Nuy-ko,  or  cabinet  com- 
posed of  Man-choos  and  Chinese,  which  has 
a  herald's  office  attached  to  it.     There  is  also 

« 

a  board  formed  for  the  control  of  the  imperial 
^mily.     This  board  ranks  high,   but  has  no^ 
direct  influencexon  state  affairs. 
i    Mrs,  Ashley,     Why  do  the  royal  family 
suffer  themselves- to  be  controlled  ? 
i^  Charles.     I  do  not  know  that  this  board 
^ften  attempts  to  interfere;   but  the  present 
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itj  can  neither  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  nor 
see  where  to  set  his  feet.  He  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  carry  it  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 

Barnahy,  How  glad  I  am  I  do  not  live  in 
China,  or  any  other  heathen  country! 

Mr,  Ashley,  In  this  country  of  equal 
rights,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to 
reahze  the  condition  of  men  under  a  heathen 
despotism. 

Percy,  The  bell  rings,  and  we  must  be  on 
our  way  home ;  but  I  must  hear  the  rest  of 
your  lecture  before  the  meeting,  brother  Ash- 
ley. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Officers — Lav/s — Executions — Insecurity  of  property 
— Story  of  Lin — Extortion — Gratuity  to  aged  per- 
sons—  Piiysicians  —  Famines — Beggars — Agricul- 
ture —  Food  —  Roads  —  Bridges — Houses — Furni- 
ture, etc. 

After  the  departure  of  Percy  and  his 
cousins,  Mrs.  Ashley  said,  "  Come,  Charles, 
read  a  little  further.  I  perceive  you  have  a 
few  more  pages  which  we  have  not  heard." 

[  CA«rZe5  reads.]  The  Chinese  government 
consists  of  several  departments ;  at  the  head 
of  them  stands  the  Nuy-ko,  or  cabinet  com- 
posed of  Man-choos  and  Chinese,  which  has 
a  herald's  office  attached  to  it.  There  is  also 
a  board  formed  for  the  control  of  the  imperial 
family.  This  board  ranks  high,  but  has  no 
direct  influences  on  state  affairs. 

Mrs.  Ashley.  Why  do  the  royal  family 
suffer  themselves- to  be  controlled  ? 

Charles.  I  do  not  know  that  this  board 
often  attempts  to  interfere;  but  the  present 
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imperial  family  is  very  numerous,  the  nearest 
as  well  as  the  most  distant  relations  always 
wearing  a  badge  which  shows  their  high  de- 
scent. They  are  rarely  entrusted  with  high 
offices  of  state,  lest  they  should  meddle  with 
politics,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(Reads.)  There  are  six  tribunals.  1.  The 
tribunal  of  officers.  By  this  are  selected  all 
those  civilians  who  are  to  be  invested  with 
rank,  and  promoted  or  degraded. 

2.  The  board  of  revenue.  This  superin- 
tends the  imperial  treasury,  the  territory,  and 
the  population  ;  receives  and  disburses  money, 
etc. 

3.  The  board  of  rites.  This  watches  over 
the  maintenance  of  decorum,  and  of  the  strict 
uniformity  to  ancient  regulation.  This  tribu- 
nal has  likewise  the  charge  of  public  religious 
ceremopies.  A  breach  of  etiquette  is,  by  this 
board,  visited  with  their  highest  displeasure; 
for  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  having  been 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  their  deified  sage, 
Confucius,  it  would  be  thought  great  impiety 
to  be  wiser  in  religious  or  political  matters  than 
this  renowned  philosopher. 
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4.  The  tribunal  of  war.  This  superin- 
tends all  military  affairs,  and  appoints  the 
officers  of  the  army. 

6.  The  tribunal  of  punishments.  This  is 
the  guardian  of  all  the  laws,  and  watches  over 
the  public  safety, — a  most  cruel  guardian,  by 
the  way. 

6.  The  board  of  works.  This  has  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  public  buildings, 
fortresses,  walls,  dykes,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  colonial  office,  which  reg- 
ulates the  affairs  of  the  Colonial  Possessions . 
All  the  members  of  this  board  are  either  Man  - 
choos  or  Mongols ;  so  that  the  tributa  ry 
princes  may  have  confidence  in  referring  what- 
ever concerns  their  interests  to  their  own 
countrymen,  who  are  in  power.  To  bind  the 
unruly  tribes  of  the  north  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
the  emperor  causes  the  princesses  to  marry 
princes  of  Mongolia,  and  other  dependent 
states.  At  their  marriage,  they  receive  from 
the  imperial  treasury  a  certain  dowry,  and  a 
moderate  revenue  for  life. 

There  is  another  body  of  men,  called  Tao- 
yU'she,  or  censors.     The  duty  of  this  class  is, 
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to  watch  over  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  upbraid  him  freely  for  every 
species  of  misdemeanor.  They  are  a  servile 
class,  who  fawn  and  flatter  when  they  ought 
to  blame. 

Besides  these  tribunals,  or  departments,  I 
might  mention  the  '^national  college/^  a  body 
of  learned  doctors,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
Chinese  literature.  The  astronotnical  board 
has  been  much  celebrated,  and,  as  an  Asiatic 
institution,  it  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit ; 
but  to  compare  it  with  European  or  American 
establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  would  be 
ridiculous. 

In  addition  to  all  the  officers  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  in  every  province  a  criminal 
judge,  a  salt  inspector,  and  an  inspector  of  the 
public  granaries. 

Mr.  Ashley,  Are  these  numerous  officers 
well  paid  ? 

Charles.  In  general  they  are,  the.  civil 
officers  especially.  But  they  are  not  content 
with  their  salaries  only.  Whatever  the  impe- 
rial stipend  may  be,  they  acquire  double  by 
their  extortions* 
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Mr.  Ashley,  Are  there  no  laws  to  prevent 
extortion  ? 

Charles,  Yes,  sir,  the  laws  are  severe 
against  it ;  but  so  many  are  guilty  of  it,  that 
the  law  in  general  sleeps,  or  winks  at  it. 

Mr.  Ashley,  What  are  the  most  common 
vices  in  China  ? 

Charles.  Lying,  quarrelling,  robbing,  gam- 
bling, bribing  and  opium  smoking.  Bribery  is 
so  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  that 
may  not  be  bribed. 

Barnaby.     What  is  it  to  be  bribed  ? 

Charles.  It  is  to  be  influenced  to  do  a 
wrong  thing  by  some  reward  which  is  prom- 
ised us  if  we  will  do  it.  It  has  been  said  by 
men  likely  to  know  the  truth,  that  justice  is 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  also  offices. 
Those  missionaries  who  have  labored  the  long- 
est in  China,  say  that  gambling,  slavery  and 
opium  are  the  three  great  obstacles  that  hinder 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the  whole 
of  eastern  India.  It  is  said  that  a  million  of 
dollars  a  month  are  expended  for  this  perni- 
cious drug.  It  is  as  demoralizing  in  its  effects 
as  ardent  spirits ;  yet  so  fond  are  the  Chinese 
8* 
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of  it,  that  men,  women  and  children  all  pracr 
tise  opium-smoking. 

Barnabij,  You  said  they  gamble,  too,  in 
China.  I  hope  they  do  not  bring  upon  them- 
selves as  much  poverty  and  misery  by  gam- 
bling as  1  have  heard  it  said  multitudes  do  in 
the  United  States. 

Charles,  Yes,  they  do,  for  in  this  country 
it  is  not  so  universally  practised  as  it  is  in 
China.  There  even  little  children,  sent  for  a 
few  necessaries,  are  inveigled  away,  and  in- 
duced to  hazard  the  sum  intrusted  to  them^ 
however  trifling,  in  gambling.  A  losing  game 
is  the  consequence,  and  they  return  weeping 
to  their  friends,  who  have  nothing  to  exchange 
for  a  morsel  of  food.  The  temples,  moreovery 
are  often  turned  into  gambling  houses,  and 
many  are  ruined  in  them.  It  is  probable  the 
banditti  already  spoken  of  are  ruined  gamblers. 

Barnaby,  You  said,  too,  brother  Charles, 
that  theft  and  robbery  are  very  common  in 
China. 

Charles.  Yes ;  in  China  you  can  find  no 
place  secure  from  theft  and  robbery  of  one 
kind  or  another.     Some  time  ago,  two  men, 
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dressed  in  female  apparel,  entered  a  rieh  man's 
house,  late  in  the  evening,  and  wished  for  a 
lodging.  Their  request  was  granted ;  and, 
when  all  were  asleep,  they  silently  threw  off 
their  dress,  packed  up  a  large  number  of  rich 
articles  belonging  to  the  house,  and  were  about 
to  escape,  when  they  were  discovered,  seized, 
and  carried  off  to  be  punished. 

Mrs,  Ashley,     How  were  they  punished  ? 

Charles,  They  were  beheaded,  I  presume ; 
at  least,  robbery  and  murder  are  very  com- 
monly punished  in  this  way.  Strangling,  also, 
is  a  very  conmion  mode  of  punishment.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1S27,  more  than  200  suffered 
death  at  the  same  place  of  blood,  in  the  city 
of  Canton.  The  executioner  takes  gunpowder 
min{j[led  with  some  kind  of  intoxicatin":  drink, 
to  prepare  him  for  his  horrid  work ;  and  from 
frequency  in  being  called  to  it,  comes  at  length 
even  to  exult  in  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
eats  the  vitals  of  the  wretched  victims.  These 
executions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds,  and  some  say 
from  one  to  two  thousand,  annually.  They 
are  performed  in  the  most  public  manner,  and 
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are  noticed  in  the  court  circular  in  the  most 
summary  manner,  without  at  all  alluding  to 
the  names  or  the  number  of  the  criminals.  It 
merely  states  that  such  an  officer  reports  that 
the  executions  are  completed. 

In  1832,  ^even^een  criminals  were  beheaded 
in  Canton,  and  the  severed  heads  were  placed 
in  cages,  and  exhibited  to  public  view  in  the 
market  place,  near  the  spot  where  they  met 
their  fate.  Four  davs  afterwards,  the  heads 
were  labelled,  and  sent  in  the  same  cages  to 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  scene  of 
their  robberies. 

Barnaby.     Are  the  Chinese  cannibals  ? 

Charles.  An  old  traveler,  who  spent  some 
time  in  China,  says,  "  when  any  one  of  the 
princes  or  governors  of  cities,  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  emperor  of  China,  is  guilty  of  a 
crime,  he  is  put  to  death,  and  eaten ;  and,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Chinese  eat 
all  those  that  are  put  to  death."  If  what  he 
says  still  holds  true, — and  I  suppose  it  does,-^ 
they  are  most  disgusting  cannibals. 

Mr,  Ashley,  It  must  require  indeed  the 
spirit  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  to  go  to  China 
as  a  missionary. 
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Charles.  Yet,  I  suppose,  sir,  that  mission- 
aries and  all  other  Christians  ought  to  be  ready 
to  improve  every  opportunity  for  extending  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  The  gospel  must  be 
preached  in  China,  notwithstanding  all  ob- 
structions, as  well  as  in  other  heathen  lands. 
It  will  require  faith,  and  zeal,  and  courage,  in 
all  who  go ;  but,  God  willing,  I  hope  one  day 
to  join  the  little  band  from  America  who  are 
already  longing,  and  praying,  and  toiling,  and 
waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  to  be  estab- 
lished among  the  benighted  and  perishing 
millions  in  that  distant  country. 

Mrs,  Ashley,  But,  my  son,  what  security 
can  missionaries  have  there,  for  their  persons 
or  property  ? 

Charles,  None,  I  suppose,  mother,  save 
the  overruling  power  of  God ;  and  they  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  arrested  in  their 
labors,  and  driven  from  the  country.  As  to 
property,  if  they  possess  any,  that  is  quite  as 
insecure  as  their  persons.  To  illustrate  the 
insecurity  of  both  persons  and  property,  I  will 
relate  a  story  from  Dr.  Morrison,  and  as  nearly 
in  his  words  as  I  can  remember. 
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More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  Chinese 
named  Lin  was  invited  to  Bengal  to  teach  the 
Chinese  language.  He  left  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  China  (the  laws  prohibit  the  emigration 
of  females)  ;  but,  like  many  other  emigrants, 
he  married  another  wife  in  Calcutta,  the 
daughter  of  a  Chinese  resident  in  that  city.  In 
the  course  of  years,  he  became  possessed  of 
about  two  lacks,  or  $100,000.  Some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1832,  Lin 
sent  his  second  son,  with  his  mother,  to  China, 
to  honor  his  deceased  parents,  and  take  care 
of  his  first  wife.  The  youth  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  carried  with  him  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  goods.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  married.  On  the  evening  of 
the  wedding,  when  the  bridegroom  was  ex- 
pected, an  uncle  seized  his  person,  and  de- 
manded a  thousand  dollars  to  let  him  go. 
Young  Lin  was  arrested  on  the  pretext  that 
his  father  had  made  an  unfair  division  of  his 
grandfather's  patrimony.  To  save  appear- 
ances on  such  an  occasion,  the  young  man 
gave  a  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
liberated. 
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Having  built  a  small,  neat  bouse,  and  every- 
thing indicating  prosperity,  the  circumstances 
of  Lin  senior  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, near  which  was  a  police  officer.  At 
length,  some  rogues  got  the  story,  and  con- 
trived a  plot  to  extort  money.  As  young  Lin 
was  walking  before  his  door  one  evening,  the 
sharpers  came  up  and  asked  if  that  was  not 
the  house  of  Lin.  An  affirmative  was  given, 
when  they  proceeded,  as  principal  and  witness- 
es, to  urge  a  claim  against  the  young  man's 
father  for  three  thousand  taels  (nearly  $4500), 
which  they  affirmed  he  had  borrowed  before 
he  went  to  Bengal.  They  sanctioned  their 
demand  on  Lin  junior  by  the  adage,  "A  son 
must  pay  the  debts  of  his  father." 

Lin  went  into  the  hoiise,  and  sent  out  bis 
father's  old  wife  to  talk  to  them.  She  puzzled 
them  a  little  by  asking  particulars  as  to  time, 
place,  &c. ;  and  the  rogues  went  off,  with  a 
threat  to  appeal  to  the  mandarin.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  the  next  day  they  prepared  a 
sedan  chair,  and  as  Lin  came  out  of  his  house, 
seized  him,  and  put  him  into  the  chair,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  ofF,  when  they 
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were  stopped  by  the  police,  who  heard  Lia 
inside  abusing  therrij  and  calHng  out  murder! 

One  of  the  rogues  declared  that  the  youth 
was  his  son,  who  had  run  away  from  his 
studies,  and  got  into  bad  conipany,  which  had 
compelled  the  father  to  adopt  the  present 
course.  The  police  did  not  see  much  either 
of  paternal  affection  or  filial  duty  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  took  them  all  into  custody. 

The  old  wife  at  length  made  her  appearance 
before  the  mandarin,  and  told  a  very  plausible 
tale,  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  sea,  the 
ship  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  return.  There- 
fore he  had  remained  abroad,  and  when  dying, 
directed  the  son  to  return.  The  sharpers 
could  not  tell  so  good  a  story;  and  so  Lin  was 
.dismissed,  and  the  others  thrown  into  prison, 
to  be  punished.  Dr.  M.  adds,  thus  Lin  has 
escaped  this  time ;  but  he  must  flee  his  de- 
liverers, who  know  the  facts  in  the  case ;  for 
the  children  in  the  neighboring  streets  call  him 
fan-tsze,  a  foreign  lad. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  every  year  extorted, 
in  consequence  of  accusations  entirely  ground- 
less.    A  regularly  organized  system  of  oppres- 
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sion,  it  is  said,  is  carried  on,  from  the  highest 
minister  of  state  to  the  lowest  mandaiin  ;  every 
one  watching  for  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
rapacity  upon  those  below  him. 

Mrs,  Ashley,  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  aged  must  be 
very  wretched. 

Charles,  The  Chinese  pay  great  respect 
to  acjed  men  ;  and  their  government  honor 
with  titles  and  bounties  the  few  who  outlive 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-men.  Those  who 
live  to  be  100  years  old,  receive  a  sum  of 
money- equal  to  ^45,  to  be  expended  in  build- 
ing an  honorary  gate-way  or  arch,  having  an! 
inscription  on  it  dictated  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. Those  who  attain  to  1 10  years,  receive 
about  $90;  and  those  who  arrive  to  120, 
receive  about  $270,  to  be  expended  in  the 
same  wav. 

Government  also  presents  a  gratuity  to  per- 
sons having  three  children  at  a  birth.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  a  woman  living  at  Whaii)- 
poa  gave  birth  to  three  sons,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  nnagistrate  of  the  district  presented 
the  parents  with  ten  taels,  equal  to  about  $15. 
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When  he  gave  the  money,  he  charged  the 
father  to  nurture  his  sons,  and  bring  them  up ; 
but  it  was  expected  he  would  destroy  one,  if 
not  all  of  them,  in  blind  belief  of  the  Chinese 
saying,  a  triple  birth,  isphe  harbinger  of  evil. 

A  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  poor  was 
issued  two  or  three  years,  ago,  in  which  they 
were  invited  to  settle  down  on  waste  lands, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  with  liberty 
to  cultivate  them  in  any  way  suited  to  the  soil. 
They  were  promised  an  exemption  from  taxes 
of  all  kinds  for  a  time,  and  the  lands  were  to 
become  the  freehold  estates  of  the  occupants  for 
ever.  The  local  magistrates  were  forbidden  to 
extort  the  smallest  sum  from  them.  An  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  however,  well  acquainted  with 
Chinese  matters,  says  he  doubts  not  that  this 
will  avail  nothing,  and  that  extortion,  after  all, 
will  be  sure  to  defeat  the  apparently  benev- 
olent intentions  of  government. 

Ellen,  So  many  poor  as  there  are,  if  they 
are  exempted  from  paying  taxes,  the  taxes 
must  fall  heavily,  I  should  think,  on  the  rich, 
and  on  foreigners. 

Charles.    Taxes  must  be  paid  every  where; 
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but  in  China,  no  taxes  are  levied  on  foreigners, 
except  by  way  of  customs  and  duties  on  mer- 
chandize. They  have  no  poll  tax,  as  with  us, 
but  the  public  revenue  is  principally  made  up 
from  taxes  on  lands,  and  from  duties  on  salt, 
tea,  silk,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  that  the  public 
revenue  is  raised  in  the  United  States. 

The  poor  in  China  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  also  of  beggars, 
are  such  as  we  have  never  witnessed. 

Barnaby,    Do  they  have  skilful  physicians  ? 

Charles,  Not  very  skilful,  though  I  have 
been  told  that  their  physicians  are  a  good  deal 
skilful  in  the  minute  examination  of  the  pulse, 
which  gives  them  some  claim,  perhaps,  to  the 
title  of  able  physicians.  Their  materia  medica 
is  con6ned  chiefly  to  herbs,  and  these  are  the 
principal  ingredients  in  their  prescriptions. 
They  have  some  very  excellent  plants,  but 
they  weaken  their  effect  by  mixing  them  up 
as  they  do, — often  60  or  70  in  one  dose.  In 
literature,  Chinese  doctors  are  usually  not  much 
distinguished.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  is 
of  great  importance  to  any  who  would  be 
useful  in  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; 
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for  multitudes  of  diseased  poor  are  there  every 
where  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  China,  es- 
pecially, the  condition  of  the  beggars  is  most 
appalling.  In  the  city  of  Canton,  they  are 
extremely  numerous  and  troublesome.  They 
enter  houses  and  shops,  and  there  remain, 
beating  a  gong,  or  making  a  noise  with  bam- 
boos, till  they  get  what  they  want,  or  at  least 
something.  Begging  is  there  carried  on  as  a 
regular  business.  The  bes:o:ars  have  their 
laws  and  their  chief  captain.  The  foreign 
residents  call  him  the  king  of  the  beggars, 

Mr,  Ashley,  From  the  immense  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  there  must  be  a  difficulty 
in  procuring  suitable  provisions  for  all,  .and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  the  whole  empire  was 
swarming  with  beggars. 

Charles,  In  times  of  drought,  and  when 
Inundations  destroy  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  crops,  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  even  famine, 
do  fill  the  country  with  poor  famishing  crea- 
tures, multitudes  of  whom  literally  starve  to 
death.  In  consequence  of  the  extensive  in- 
undations in  the  autumn  of  1831,  many  towns 
and  villages  in  some  of  the  eastern  and  middle 
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provinces  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  food. 
In  some  places,  the  emperor  remitted  part  of 
the  usual  taxes,  and  also  directed  the  officers 
to  supply  the  starving  people  with  rice  from 
the  imperial  stores,  both  to  eat  and  to  sow. 
These  presents,  however,  are  not  always 
wpolly  gratuitous ;  but  the  quantity  given  out 
and  received  is  usually  required  to  be  given  in 
again,  as  soon  as  a  better  harvest  shall  put  it 
into  the  power  of  the  people  to  do  so.  The 
same  year,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Literary  Chancellor,  to  which  he  subscribed 
about  $  1000,  and  other  wealthy  persons  added 
$21,000  more,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
poor.  Another  Chinese  gentleman  persuaded 
the  chief  magistrate  to  open  the  public  gran- 
aries, offering  to  bear  the  expense  of  re-supply- 
ing them  again,  in  case  the  measure  should  be 
opposed  by  government. 

Mrs,  Ashley.  I  am  sure  this  was  very 
kind  and  humane. 

Charles,     The  poor  in  China  are  always 

spoken  of  with  kindness,  and  are  styled  the 

unprivileged  people.     One  of  our  missionaries 

says,  **  We  could  hardly  find  terms  in  Chinese 
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to  translate  the  phrases,  rahhle^  swinish  multi" 
tude^^^  etc.  Still,  the  sufferings  of  the  lower 
classes   are  intense.     Not  more  than   two  or 

three  years  ago,"Mi^.  T ,  a  missionary  from 

this  country,  saw  a  great  many  poor  beggars, 
in  a  famishing  state,  lying  near  a  temple.  He 
said,  that  after  supplying  the  wants  of  some 
who  were  able  to  crawl  about,  he  passed  on  to 
the  temple,  and  found  it  filled  with  worshipers, 
and  various  offerings  and  gaudy  decorations. 
In  front  of  the  temple,  a  bamboo  house  had 
been  erected,  where  offerings  were  presented, 
and  ceremonies  performed,  preparatory  to  some 
theatrical  exhibition. 

Ellen.  What,  left  their  fellow-men  to 
starve  and  die  around  them,  while  they  pre- 
pared for  a  play  ! 

Charles,  Yes ;  the  dead  and  the  living 
lay  together  on  the  bare  pavement,  some 
having  only  a  few  tatters  bound  about  the 
body.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  seventy 
or  eighty  down  to  little  boys  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten. 

Mrs,  Ashley,  1  dare  say,  the  poor  deluded 
idolaters  in  the  temple  expended  money  enough 
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in  their  amusements  and  offerings  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  famish- 
ing beggars.  Surely,  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  I 
wish  hospitals  and  almshouses  could  be  erected 
for  these  suffering  creatures  ;  then  the  sick 
would  be  nursed,  and  healed,  and  the  wants 
of  all  be  supplied. 

Mr,  Ashley,  1  suppose,  that  when  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Chiistian  religion  shall  per- 
vade the  nation,  institutions  will  be  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  both  soul  and  body ;  but  till 
then,  1  do  not  know  that  we  can  expect  them 
to  be  introduced.  Humane  and  other  benev- 
olent institutions  have  never,  I  believe,  been 
found  in  any  heathen  nation,  till  the  Bible  has 
been  received  in  it,  and  its  blessed  influences 
begun  in  some  measure  to  be  felt. 

Mrs,  Ashley,  Whoever  has  the  means  of 
sending  them  books  and  teachers,  will  not  be 
found  guiltless,  if  he  fails  to  use  them. 

But  in  relation  to  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
I  have  always  supposed  the  Chinese  an  indus- 
trious people  ;  and  if  so,  why  need  beggars  be 
multiplied  in  their  country  any  more  than  in 
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America  ?     The  Bible  says,   "  He  that  tilleth 
his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread." 

Charles,  On  account  of  the  overflowing 
population,  wages  are  low,  and  provisions  dear ; 
and  so  long  as  things  remain  as  they  now  are, 
poverty  must  unavoidably  continue  to  be  the 
lot  of  multitudes,  however  industrious  and 
economical  they  may  be.  The  prevalent  use 
of  wine,  and  the  smoking  of  opium,  add  to  the 
horrors  of  famine  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire,  these  evils  are  increased  by  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  especially  that  distilled  from 
grain.  Intemperance,  with  its  usual  conse- 
quences, is  very  prevalent ;  and  it  is  common 
to  hear  the  vicious  and  idle  repeat  sentiments 
like  ihis'^f'^  To-day  we  have  wine, — to-day  let 
us  get  drunk,  To-morroiv^ s  grief  let  to-mor- 
row support," 

Dick.     What   are  some   of  the    principal 
productions  of  China  ? 

Charles,     Rice,  wheat,  tea,  millet  (a  spe- 
cies of  grain),  peas,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  etc. 

Barnaby,     Are  there  farmers  in  China,  as 
there  are  here  ? 

Charles,     Not  exactly.     The  men  do  most 
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of  the  out-door  work,  but  it  is  common  in  some 
provinces  to  see  large  fields  cultivated  by 
women. 

Barnaby,  What  sort  of  tools  do  they  have 
to  work  with  ? 

Charles,  Simple  and  rude,  and  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Dick.  I  should  think  they  would  need  to 
raise  a  great  deal  of  produce,  the  population  is 
so  large. 

Charles,  Yes,  they  do;  and  therefore, 
they  always  have  two  crops  of  rice,  and  two 
of  many  other  articles. 

Dick.  I  think  I  have  heard,  too,  they 
practise  irrigation  a  good  deal.  -  4 

Charles.  You  are  right  in  this,  also.  In 
the  summer  they  irrigate  their  lands,  whenever 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain  ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  channels  and  reservoirs. 
In  some  districts  they  dig  pits  from  20  to  100 
feet  deep,  into  which  they  lead  some  pond  or 
stream.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  pains 
they  take  to  turn  the  water  of  a  common 
spring  into  a  hundred  different  channels,  there- 
by to  benefit  ^  large  tract  of  land.     Moderate 
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Sized  mountains  and  high  hills  are  rendered 
accessible  and  fruitful  by  cutting  them  in  ter- 
races, or,  as  we  say,  ofF-sets,  from  bottom  to 
top,  so  that  the  rain  may  not  wash  down  the 
earth  and  seed.  By  means  of  chain  pumps, 
water  is  conveyed  to  them,  and  they  often 
prove  as  fruitful  as  the  valleys.  One  of  the 
emperors  issued  the  following  proclamation  or 
edict : 

"  Suffer  not  a  barren  spot  to  remain  a  wil- 
derness, or  a  lazy  person  to  abide  in  the  cities. 
Then  the  farmer  will  not  lay  aside  his  plough 
and  hoe,  or  the  housewife  put  away  her  silk- 
worms and  her  weaving.  Even  the  produc- 
tions of  the  hills  and  marshes,  of  the  orchards 
and  vegetable  gardens,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  breed  of  poultry,  dogs  and  swine,  will  all 
be  regularly  cherished,  and  used  in  their  season 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  agriculture." 

Dick.  What  are  some  of  the  manufactures 
of  China? 

Charles.  They  are,  as  you  know,  very 
many ;  though  the  Chinese  are  more  ready  to 
imitate  than  invent.  In  general,  they  excel 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  lackered  ware,  and 
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embroidery.  What  is  known  with  us  as  nan- 
Iceen,  is  made  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton, 
which  is  of  the  same  color  before,  that  the 
cloth  is  after  it  is  manufactured.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth,  the  Chinese  have  been 
equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed,  perhaps,  by 
none. 

Dick,  How  is  the  husbandman  esteemed 
in  the  community  ? 

Charles.  As  he  provides  the  food  for  all 
classes  of  citizens,  he  deservedly  holds  in 
China,  as  in  other  countries,  a  high  rank. 
Indeed,  in  ancient  times,  even  the  emperors 
ploughed  the  fields,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  empresses  cultivated  the  mulberry -tree. 

Barnahy,  In  what  you  quoted  from  the 
emperor's  edict,  dogs  were  mentioned  with 
poultry  and  swine.    Do  the  Chinese  eat  dogs  ? 

Charles,  Yes,  and  cats,  too,  and  even  rats, 
and  with  a  very  good  relish.  But  rice  is  the 
main  article  of  food,  though  there  are  few  sub- 
stances, animal  or  vegetable,  products  of  land 
or  sea,  which  do  not  come  into  their  catalogue 
of  eatables.  In  times  of  scarcity,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  they  will  not  eat.      They  are 
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great  eaters ;  and  when  they  cannot  afford 
money  to  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rice,  or 
other  food,  they  add  so  much  water  as  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  their  daily 
sustenance.  Milk,  butter  and  cheese  are  of 
little  account  in  their  estimation,  and  as  to 
bread,  they  have  none ;  for  the  cakes  they 
make  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  bread.  The 
laboring  class  do  not  often  furnish  their  tables 
with  meat,  and  the  potato,  so  highly  prized 
in  America,  is  not  cultivated,  except  in  the 
few  places  where  foreigners  reside.  They  do 
not  like  to  raise  cattle  for  slaughter,  though  all 
that  are  reared,  whether  for  slaughter  or  for 
domestic  service,  are  stall-fed  ;  most  of  the 
land  being  occupied  in  growing  grains  and 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  man. 

Barnahy,  What  animals  are  used  in 
China  ? 

Charles,  Horses,  asses  and  dromedaries ; 
but  the  ass  is  the  principal  beast  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  have  no  ele- 
phants, and  cannot  endure  to  have  them  in 
the  country, 

Barnahy.  Are  their  dogs  and  cats  like 
ours? 
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Charles.  Yes,  and  their  pigs  and  ducks, 
too ;  and  ducks  are  reared  by  thousands,  all 
over  the  land,  and  over  the  water,  too ;  and 
at  their  owner's  whistle,  they  hover  around  him 
"some  on  wing,  and  some  on  toe." 

Barnaby,  Do  they  have  good  gardens  in 
China  ? 

Charles,  Agriculture  in  general  is  a  good 
deal  attended  to,  but  gardening,  or  at  least 
ornamental  gardening,  is  very  much  neglected. 
The  Chinese  are  fond  of  flowers,  but  they 
prefer  artificial  flowers  to  natural  ones. 

Mr,  Ashley,  What  is  the  state  of  their 
roads  and  bridges? 

Charles.  The  roads  are  few,  and,  in  some 
places,  even. a  foot-path  for  a  lonely  traveler 
can  scarcely  be  found.  They  have  few  car- 
riages, also,  and  even  these  few  are  very 
miserable,  clumsy  things.  As  to  their  bridges, 
some  of  them  are  very  curious,  and  must  have 
cost  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  labor;  others 
are  rudely  constructed,  and  of  mean  appear- 
ance, having  no  railings  at  the  sides.  There 
is  a  very  handsome  bridge  in  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  having  a  hundred  arches  built  en- 
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tirely  of  a  beautiful  white  stone.  A  bridge 
across  the  Grand  Canal  is  said  to  be  high 
enough  to  allow  vessels,  with  the  masts  stand- 
ing, to  pass  under  it. 

Barnaby,  Carriages  cannot  cross  it,  then, 
can  they  ? 

Charles,  No,  it  is  only  for  foot  passengers  ] 
and  the  ascent  on  each  side  is  by  steps  or  stairs. 

Barnaby,  How  are  the  houses  built  in 
China? 

Charles,  Usually  of  brick,  clay  and  wood, 
especially  in  the  country.  The , better  sort 
have  a  kind  of  piazza  in  front,  supported  by 
pillars,  in  which  are  usually  set  rows  of  flower- 
pots. But  the  houses  are  built  with  too  little 
regard  to  convenience.  You  seldom  see  a 
country  house  more  than  two  stories  high,  and 
they  are  wanting  in  cleanliness.  The  houses 
of  the  poor, — or  rather  the  places  where  they 
stay, — are  mere  hovels,  with  but  one  room. 
In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces,  the  houses 
are  built  of  granite,  and  covered  with  sea- 
weed ;  and  in  some  of  the  cities,  the  houses  are 
seldom  more  than  one  story  or  a  story  and  a 
half  high,  and  are  constructed  of  a  mixture  of 
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earth,  and  bricks,  covered  with  tiles.  The 
windows  for  summer  are  of  cane,  to  admit  air ; 
for  winter,  scraped  oyster-shells  supply  the 
place  of  glass.  They  cover  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  not  with  figured  paper-hangings,  as  we 
do  ours,  but  with  a  thin  white  paper,  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo.  The 
palaces  of  the  mandarins  are  very  handsome, 
when  compared  with  common  houses,  though 
the  ideas  of  even  the  mandarins,  as  to  the 
elegancies  of  refined  life,  are  extremely  circum- 
scribed. 

Barnahy.  What  sort  of  furniture  do  they 
have  in  their  houses  ? 

Charles.  In  the  best  houses,  the  furniture 
consists  principally  of  tables,  cabinets,  screens 
and  pictures,  with  sets  of  china.  The  cups 
used  by  the  Chinese  have  covers ;  and  when 
they  serve  tea  to  visiters,  they  put  a  little  in 
each  cup,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it.  If 
more  than  one  cup  is  taken,  the  leaves  must 
be  rinsed  out.  Tea  in  China  is  used  without 
either  sugar  or  milk.  It  is  a  common  family 
beverage,  and  is  drunk  as  freely  as  small  beer 
used  to  be  drunk  with  us. 
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Barnahy,  Do  they  not  have  beds,  chairs 
and  looking-glasses? 

Charles,  Not  feather  beds.  Feathers  are 
not  used  for  beds.  The  Chinese  prefer  cotton 
mattresses,  which  make  fine  beds.  They  sur- 
round their  beds  universally  with  thin  silk  or 
gauze  curtains.  The  curtains  are  thin,  so  that 
while  they  protect  the  sleeper  from  annoyance 
from  the  flies  and  musquitoes,  they  may  at  the 
same  time  not  exclude  the  air.  The  houses 
of  the  common  people  seldom  contain  much 
furniture, — rarely  more  than  one  table,  six, 
eight,  ten  or  more  pair  of  chop-sticks  (a  sub- 
stitute for  knives,  forks  and  spoons),  one  large 
and  one  small  bowl,  a  kettle  to  boil  rice  in, 
and  a  pan  in  which  to  fry  fish  and  vegetables. 
Many  are  too  poor  to  have  even  a  single  table. 
These  set  the  great  bowl  of  boiled  rice,  millet, 
buckwheat,  tapioca  or  arrow-root  on  the  floor, 
and  the  family  surround  it,  sitting  on  low  stools. 

Barnaby,  Tapioca  and  arrow-root  you  did 
not  mention,  when  you  told  us  of  the  produc- 
tions of  China.  What  are  they,  brother 
Charles  ? 

Charles,  Tapioca  is  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  nuts  of  the  cassada-tree. 
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Mr,  Ashley,  Why,  Charles,  the  juice  of 
those  roots  is  a  mortal  poison. 

Charles,  I  know  it  is,  if  taken  in  a  liquid 
state ;  but  when  manufactured  into  tapioca,  it 
is  both  palatable  and  very  nourishing. — Arrow- 
root is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  the 
Indies.  What  we  buy  in  the  shops  under  that 
name,  resembles  potato  starch,  and  is  pre- 
pared from  a  nutricious  mucilage  afforded  by 
the  root  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  used  so  much 
as  tapioca  is  for  common  food,  at  least  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  is  very  healthful  and  good,  and 
in  some  countries,  especially  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  it  constitutes  a  principal  article  of 
living. 

But  it  is  getting  to  be  late,  Barnaby,  for 
you  to  set  up.  I,  too,  am  tired  of  reading  and 
talking ;  so,  for  the  present,  I  think  we  had 
better  stop  here. 
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CHAPTER    y. 

Idolatry  in  China — Festivals — Processions — Feast  of 
the  Tombs  —  Confucius  —  Sacrifices — Funerals — 
Martial  law — Naval  power — Junks — Goddess  Mat- 
soo-po — Temples — Pagodas — Schools — Printing. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Ashley  sent  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sackville,  and  all 
their  family,  to  come  and  dine,  drink  tea,  and 
spend  the  evening  with  them. 

At  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
China,  and  Mr.  Sackville  inquired  whether  it 
was  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  were  real  idolaters. 

Charles,  Yes,  sir,  her  emperors,  her  states- 
men, her  merchants  and  her  philosophers  are 
all  idolaters.  In  health,  they  sometimes  laugh 
at  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  idolatry  ;  but 
when  sickness  cOmes,  and  death  threatens, 
then,  having  no  hope  or  help,  they  send  for 
the  priests  to  write  charms,  ring  bells,  chant 
prayers,  and  entreat  the  gods,  just  as  the  most 
ignorant  do ;  thus  giving  proof  how  they  feel 
the  natural  necessities  of  men  in  view  of  death, 
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as  others  do,  and  how  anxious  they  are  to 
escape  those  evils  which  the  consciousness  of 
sin  compels  them  to  fear  after  death.  The 
same  is  often  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  among  those  who  in  health  despise 
religion.  In  China,  death  is  emphatically  the 
king  of  terrors.  Yet  life  seems  not  to  be  very 
much  valued.  Suicides  are  frequent,  besides 
which,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  life  occasioned 
by  the  severity  of  the  laws.  The  dread  of 
death  among  the  Chinese  may  be  judged  of  by 
their  dislike  to  the  word  death.  This  is  so 
strong,  that  to  avoid  using  it,  they  say,  when 
speaking  of  one  lately  deceased,  '*  He  is  ah' 
sent  f^  or,  "  He  is  rambling  among  the  genii ;" 
or,  "  Being  sick,  he  occasioned  a  vacancy." 

Mr,  Sackville,  Do  they  worship  pictures, 
like  the  Catholics,  or  idol  gods,  like  the  heathen 
in  Bombay,  Ceylon  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? 

Charles,  They  worship  idols,  sir;  indeed, 
their  gods  are  innumerable,  almost,  of  gold, 
wood,  stone  and  clay,  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  all  which  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  hills  and  valleys,  the  woods,  rivers  and 
seas,  the  family,  the  shop  and  the  kitchen. 
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Even  the  elements  are  entrusted  to  son[>e 
imaginary  being;  there  is  a  god  of  thunder, 
another  of  rain,  another  of  fire,  and  so  on,  in 
endless  succession.  Gods  are  to  be  seen  every 
where,  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  from  one 
end  of  a  city  to  the  other,  and  in  the  country, 
by  the  way-side,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
canals,  on  boats,  rafts  and  junks;  and  in  no 
heathen  country  are  witches,  enchanters,  di-t 
viners  and  conjurers  more  numerous  than  in 
China. 

Mr,  Ashley.  So  we  see  how  human  learn- 
ing, without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
will  never  deliver  poor,  sinful,  superstitious 
man  from  the  delusions  and  devices  of  Satan, 
however  absurd  and  ridiculous  they  may  be. 

Mr,  Sackville,  Have  the  Chinese  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  ? 

Charles,  Dr.  Morrison,  in  speaking  of  the 
subject  not  many  years  ago,  says,  "  We  have 
endeavored  to  find  God,  the  eternal  Jehovah, 
the  Almighty,  the  blessed  and  self-existing 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe*, — but  we 
have  sought  in  vain  among  all  the  philosophy 
and  the  religion  which  we  have  met  with  in 
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China."  And  this  he  said  after  a  residence 
there  of  twenty  years  or  more.  The  Chinese 
have  no  notions  of  spirituality  ;  every  thing 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense  is  strange,  and  un- 
intelligible to  their  minds.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  heathen  country  on  the  globe,  where  Satan 
has  more  deeply  intrenched  himself  than  in 
China. 

Mr,  Ashley.  Still,  the  gospel  is  powerful, 
even  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds,  and 
in  China  will  one  day  be  triumphant,  no  doubt. 

Charles.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  if  the  church  would 
do  all  she  might  and  ought  to  do, — all  she  is 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  do, — how 
soon  the  songs  of  the  ransomed  would  be  heard, 
not  only  in  China,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
heathen  world ! 

Mr.  Sackville.  Are  the  idolatrous  rites  in 
China  of  as  immoral  and  debasing  a  tendency 
as  those  practised  in  India,  and  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ? 

Charles.  Perhaps  strangers  do  not  see  so 
much  in  China  to  shock  correct  feeling,  as 
in  some  other  heathen  nations.  Many  circum- 
stances serve  to  conceal,  more  or  less,  not  a 
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few  of  their  abominations.  But  like  the  idola- 
ters of  India,  they  have  numerous  festivals 
and  processions,  in  which  they  spend  whole 
days  and  nights,  and  sometimes  weeks ;  and 
were  it  not  that  much  of  their  conduct  is  hid 
behind  the  screen  of  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
deeds  of  darkness  would  appear,  which  would 
cause  the  ears  of  Christendom  to  tingle,  and 
her  cheeks  to  burn  with  shame  and  indignation* 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  minds 
of  those  missionaries  who  have  resided  longest 
in  China,  that  the  apostle  Paul  has  delineated 
their  true  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Barnaby.  Why  do  they  have  their  pro- 
cessions and  festivals  ? 

Charles.  To  dedicate  their  temples,  and 
enthrone  their  gods. 

Percy.  Who  appears  on  such  occasions? 
any  of  the  more  respectable  classes  ? 

Charles,  O,  yes  ;  according  to  our  mission- 
aries they  are  attended  by  all  classes.  One 
says  he  has  seen  "  grave,  aged,  w^ell-dressed 
gentlemen  attending  them  ;  priests,  and  young 
men,  and  boys  and  girls ;  numerous  bands  of 
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musicians,  with  drums,  gongs,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  music;  and  standard-bearers,  with 
those  bearing  meat  and  fruit  offerings,  and 
gorgeous,  fanciful  ornaments  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned." 

Anion  or  their  numerous  festivals  is  one  called 
the  feast  of  lanterns.  This  feast  is  celebrated 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the 
evening  of  which  every  house,  street,  lane  and 
alley  is  illuminated.  In  some  cities  millions 
of  lights  are  burning  at  once,  besides  all  the 
lanterns  that  are  carried  in  the  procession. 
These  lanterns  are  made  of  glass  or  of  trans- 
parent silk,  painted.  They  are  painted  in  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  and  after  every  variety 
of  pattern  known  to  the  Chinese.  They  are 
made  for  one,  two  or  more  candles,  and  when 
several  candles  are  lighted  up  in  each,  in  a 
large  company  of  those  who  carry  them,  the 
appearance  is  splendid  and  imposing.  Some 
are  set  off  with  gay  pennants,  and  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  lanterns,  sometimes,  on 
these  occasions,  they  have  bonfires  and  fire- 
works, blazing  and  crackling  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Sackvilh,  How  do  they  observe  their 
other  festivals  ? 
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Charles.  Much  as  I  have  already  described, 
except  the  lanterns.  They  visit  the  gods, 
decorate  the  temples,  and  consult  respecting 
their  future  destiny.  Hundreds  of  idols,  some 
huge  and  frightful,  and  others  small  and  dwarf- 
ish, may  be  seen  around  some  of  the  temples, 
with  ornaments  in  endless  variety,  made  of 
paper  of  every  color,  and  put  into  every  form 
imaginable,  to  represent  things  both  animate 
and  inanimate  which  have  a  real  existence, 
and  a  thousand  others  which  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Chinese.  In  some  places, 
among  the  idols  and  paper  ornaments  for  their 
celebrations,  you  may  find  a  multitude  of  small 
glass  lamps,  and  an  immense  number  of  little 
globes  of  colored  glass,  to  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gaudy  show.  Some  of  the  idols  are 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  their  hands  to  move  as  the  wind 
strikes  them,  and  thus  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  life.  The  birthdays  of  gods  and  heroes 
are  glso  feast-days,  most  ^f  which  commence 
with  offerings  of  burning  incense,  and  prostra- 
tions to  the  gods,  and  end  in  revelry,  drunken- 
l^tess  and  gamblbg.  -..,  ?^^r^v v*^'-/*i-i^-     .  • 
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The  feast  of  the  tombs  is  a  festival  observed 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  rites  performed 
in  the  spring,  are  the  most  generally  attended. 
To  omit  worshiping  at  the  tombs  of  ancestors, 
parents  and  friends,  is  considered  a  great  of- 
fence against  moral  propriety,  and  a  breach  of 
fihal  duty.  The  common  behef  is,  that  good 
fortune,  domestic  prosperity,  honors  and  riches, 
all  depend  on  an  impulse  given  at  the  tombs 
of  ancestors. 

On  some  occasions,  even  where  a  clan 
consists  of  two  or  three  thousand,  all,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  are  summoned  to  meet 
at  the  "  ancestral  hall."  Pigs  and  sheep  are 
slaiti,  and  all  sorts  of  offerings  and  sacrifices 
are!  provided  in  abundance.  The  procession 
forms  at  the  hall,  and  proceeds  to  the  tombs 
in  the  grandest  style  possible.  All  are  dressed 
in  the  best  robes  they  can  procure,  and  pres- 
ently banners  are  floating,  gongs  pealing,  and 
tablets  moving  onward  with  the  sacrifices  and 
oblations ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  tombs,  the 
whole  procession  is  arranged,  preparatory  to 
the  grand  ceremony.  The  lord  of  the  sacri- 
Jice  officiates  as  priest,  the  master  of  ceremo- 
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The  feast  of  the  tombs  is  a  festival  observed 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  rites  performed 
in  the  spring,  are  the  most  generally  attended. 
To  omit  worshiping  at  the  tombs  of  ancestors, 
parents  and  friends,  is  considered  a  great  of- 
fence against  moral  propriety,  and  a  breach  of 
filial  duty.  The  common  belief  is,  that  good 
fortune,  domestic  prosperity,  honors  and  riches, 
all  depend  on  an  impulse  given  at  the  tombs 
of  ancestors. 

On  some  occasions,  even  where  a  clan 
consists  of  two  or  three  thousand,  all,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  are  summoned  to  meet 
at  the  "  ancestral  hall."  Pigs  and  sheep  are 
slain,  and  all  sorts  of  offerings  and  sacrifices 
are  provided  in  abundance.  The  procession 
forms  at  the  hall,  and  proceeds  tolhe  tombs 
in  the  grandest  style  possible.  All  are  dressed 
in  the  best  robes  they  can  procure,  and  pres- 
ently banners  are  floating,  gongs  pealing,  and 
tablets  moving  onward  with  the  sacrifices  and 
oblations ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  tombs,  the 
whole  procession  is  arranged,  preparatory  to 
the  grand  ceremony.  The  lord  of  the  sacri- 
fice officiates  as  priest,  the  master  of  ceremo- 
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nies  gives  the  word  of  command,  two  stewards 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  rites,  a  reader 
is  appointed,  to  recite  the  prayer,  and  a  band 
of  musicians,  drummers,  gong-beaters,  etc., 
complete  the  list  of  leaders  of  the  worship. 
All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  whole  com- 
pany stand  still  till  the  master,  or  marshal, 
gives  the  word.  He  first  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Let  the  official  persons  take  their 
places."  This  is  immediately  done,  and  the 
ceremonies  proceed  as  follows : — 

Master.     "  Strike  up  the  softer  music." 
[Here  the  smaller  instruments  begin  to  play.] 
Master.     "Kneel." 

[The  priest  then  kneels  in  a  central  place 
fronting  the  grave,  and  behind  him,  arranged 
in  order,  the  aged  and  the  honorable,  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  all  kneel  down.] 
Mcister.  "  Present  the  incense." 
[Here  the  stewards  take  their  sticks  of  in- 
cense and  present  them  to  the  priest.  He 
rises,  makes  a  bow  towards  the  grave,  and 
then  plants  one  of  the  sticks  in  an  incense- vase 
in  front  of  the  tombstone.  The  same  form  is 
repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.] 
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Master.     "Rise  up." 

[Here  the  priest  and  the  party  stand  up.] 

Master,     "Kneel." 

[Again  the  priest  and  all  the  people  kneel 
down.] 

Master.     "  Knock  head." 

[Here  all,  bending  forward  and  leaning  on 
their  hands,  knock  their  foreheads  against  the 
ground.] 

Master.     "  Again  knock  head." 

[This  is  forthwith  done.] 

Master.     "  Knock  head  a  third  time." 

[This  is  also  done.]  He  then  calls  out, 
"  Rise  up ;"  Kneel ;"  "  Knock  head  ;"  till  the 
three  kneelings  and  the  nine  knockings  are 
completed.  These  kneelings  and  knockings 
are  always  performed  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  they  worship  the  emperor  or  their 
most  powerful  gods. 

Master.     "Fall  prostrate." 

[This  is  done  by  touching  the  ground  with 
the  knees,  hands,  and  forehead.] 

Master.     "Read  the  prayer." 

[Here  the  reader  approaches  the  front  of  the 
tomb,  holding  in  his  hands  a  written  prayer.] 
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Percy.  What  petitions  does  the  prajer 
contain  ? 

Charles,  The  prayer  states  the  time  ;  the 
name  of  the  clan  which  comes  to  worship  and 
offer  sacrifice  ;  beseeches  the  shades  to  descend' 
and  enjoy  the  sacrifices ;  to  grant  protection 
and  prosperity  to  their  descendants,  that  in  all 
succeeding  generations  they  may  wear  official 
caps,  enjoy  xiches,  honors,  etc.  The  prayer 
being  finished,  the  master  cries ; 

"  Offer  up  the  gold  and  the  precious  things." 

[Here  one  of  the  stewards  presents  gilt  pa- 
pers to  the  priest,  and  he  leaning  towards  the 
grave  lays  them  down  before  it.] 

Master,     "  Strike  up  the  grand  music," 

[Here  gongs,  drums,  etc.,  are  beaten,  and 
trumpets  are  blown,  to  make  as  great  noise  as 
possible.] 

Master,  "Burn  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  things." 

[Here  all  the  young  men  and  children  burn 
the  gilt  papers,  fire  off  crackers,  rockets,  etc.] 

Such  is  the  sum  of  a  general  sacrifice  at  the 
tombs  of  ancestors.  And  now  follows  the  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice.    The  roast  pigs,  rice,  fowl% 
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fish,  fruits  and  liquors,  are  carried  back  to  the 
ancestral  hall,  where  the  whole  clan  sit  down, 
according  to  age  and  rank,  to  eat  and  drink 
and  play.  Many  of  the  young  men  carouse 
and  persuade  their  companions  to  drink  deep, 
and  usually  the  festival  ends  in  wrangling, 
fighting,  &;c.  Those  who  live  remote  from  the 
hall,  eat  their  sacrifices  at  the  tombs. 

Percy.  How  can  the  poor  afford  such  costly 
sacrifices,  and  build  halls  to  feast  in  ? 

Charles,  They  have  no  hall,  no  procession, 
nor  music ;  but  provide  a  pig,  a  goose,  a  fish, 
some  fruits,  and  a  little  distilled  liquor,  which 
they  present  at  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  kneel, 
knock  heads,  and  orally  or  mentally  pray  their 
ancestors  to  make  the  existing  and  all  future 
generations  of  their  descendants,  rich  and 
prosperous.  The  worship  of  Confucius,  the 
celebrated  Chinese  philosopher,  is  conducted 
with  greater  expense  and  parade  than  that  of 
any  other  ancestor.  ^ 

Barnaby,    Do  they  make  sacrifices  to  him  ? 

Charles.  Yes,  and  erect  temples  too.  It 
appears  from  Chinese  statements  that  1560 
temples  are  dedicated  to  him.     They  make 
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two  sacrifices  to  him  annually,  one  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  one  in  the  spring.  In  the  autumnal 
festival  the  sacrifices  offered  are  six  bullocks, 
27,000  pigs,  5,800  sheep,  2,800  deer,  27,000 
rabbits,  and  27,600  pieces  of  silk  ! 

Mr,  Ashley,  The  liberality  of  the  heathen 
in  their  worship  of  Satan,  ought  to  shame 
Christians  into  greater  exertions,  and  more 
generous  contributions,  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  only  "name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Mrs.  Sackville.  We  have  been  too  forget- 
ful of  the  perishing  heathen,  and  too  unmindful 
of  individual  obligation,  to  use  all  the  means  a 
kind  Providence  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  to 
recover  them  from  their  idolatry. 

Charles,  Those  of  us  who  are  under  the 
vows  of  God,  have  publwly  and  solemnly  con- 
secrated our  whole  being  to  the  service  of  our 
Saviour,  and  promised  to  renounce  every  thing 
that  cannot  be  used  to  advance  his  kingdom 
in  the  world.  All  may  do  something.  Were 
Barnaby,  and  Dick,. and  Ellen  heartily  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  God  among  the  heathen, 
how  much  they  might  do,  by  setting  before 
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their  school-companions  and  other  young  associ- 
ates, a  bright  example  of  self-denying  liberality. 
Without  money,  neither  Bibles,  missionaries, 
nor  tracts,  nor  teachers,  can  be  sent  to  China ; 
nor  will  that  idolatrous  nation  ever  embrace 
the  only  true  religion,  till  a  great  company  of 
missionaries  and  teachers,  with  books  and 
printing-presses,  shall  be  sent  thither  from 
Christian  countries.  Before  the  world  will  be 
converted  to  God,  the  number  of  Christians 
who  give  their  hearts,  their  hands,  their 
prayers,  their  contributions  and  their  influence 
to  accomplish  this  great  work,  must  be  greatly 
increased ;  and  both  young  and  old  must  feel 
tenfold  more  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
nations  who  know  not  God,  than  they  now  do. 
I  am  persuaded,  too,  we  should  pity  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  do,  if  we  thought 
more  of  their  guilt  and  wretchedness,  and  of 
the  awful  gloom  and  horror  that  gather  over 
the  grave  of  the  idolater.  The  poor  Chinese 
have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave^  and  when 
their  friends  die,  they  treat  them  in  many 
respects  as  if  they  were  yet  alive.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  keep  them  unburied  for  years ; 
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and  the  rich  have  the  remains  of  their  friends 
put  into  strong  coffins,  and  lodged  in  a  build- 
ing appropriated  to  them  for  that  purpose.  In 
1832,  there  were  10,000  or  more  of  unburied 
dead  in  the  city  of  Canton ;  and  Mr.  Bridgman 
knew  one  family  where  there  were  thirteen 
unburied  relatives,  some  of  whom  had  been 
dead  many  years.  The  poor  who  cannot  get 
satisfied  in  regard  to  the  place  of  burial,  leave 
the  remains  uninterred,  about  old  hills  or 
hedges,  not  in  all  cases  very  well  coffined. 
The  Chinese  are  very  particular  about  the  spot 
where  they  and  their  friends  are  to  be  interred  ; 
sometimes  they  do  not  find  a  lucky  one  for 
many  years.  Their  governors  teach  them  that 
the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  families  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  circumstances  of  a  pa- 
rent's grave ;  as  its  position,  its  being  dry  or 
damp,  its  being  kept  in  good  external  repair, 
etc.  When  the  diviner  assures  the  person  de- 
sirous of  building  a  tomb,  that  the  spot  selected 
is  a  good  one,  the  tomb  is  built  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  name 
of  the  deceased  inscribed  on  it,  and  a  tablet 
is  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors. 
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Ellen.  And  then,  I  suppose,  the  funeral 
ceremonies  are  perforraed.  What  customs  do 
they  observe? 

.Charles.  The  custom  is,  to  wash  and  per- 
fume the  body  soon  after  death,  and  then  to 
dress  it  in  its  best  apparel,  and  seat  it  in  a 
chair.  Before  it,  if  a  husband  and  a  father, 
the  wives  and  children,  and  other  relatives< 
prostrate  themselves,  and  weep  most  bitterly. 
A  table,  spread  with  fruit,  and  a  variety  of 
dishes  is  set  before  the  corpse,  and  two  wax 
figures  are  placed  on  each  side,  as  attendants; 
the  best  apartment  being  hung  round  with 
white  lineriy  the  color  of  their  mourning,  and 
an  altar  erected  in  the  middle  of  it.  On  the 
third  day  the  body  is  put  into  the  coffin,  and 
carried  into  the  room  thus  prepared  to  receive 
it.  The  portrait  of  the  deceased  is  laid  on  the 
altar,  and  incense-pots  are  placed  before  it^ 
and  incense  burnt.  The  sons,  dressed  in  white 
linen,  stand  near  the  coffin,  and  exhibit  the 
customary  tokens  of  grief,  while  the  females 
are  heard  to  wail  behind  a  curtain  which  con- 
ceals their  persons.  Whenever  the  body  is 
qpiivefyed  to  the  grave,  a  proeei^ion  follows,  in 
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which  are  to  be  seen  mourning  sons,  brothers, 
&c.,  dressed  in  white,  leaning  on  crutches,  as 
if  unable  from  sorrow  to  support  themselves  ; 
the  females  are  carried  in  sedan-chairs,  with 
white  silk  curtains,  and  their  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  hired 
mourners,  added  to  the  piping  of  pipers  and 
other  musicians,  fill  the  air  with  most  dis- 
cordant sounds.  Sometimes  wooden  idols  and 
gilded  gods,  banners,  &c.,  precede  or  follow 
the  coffin,  which  is  carried  on  a  bamboo  bier ; 
and  when  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  earth, 
rice,  fruit,  tea,  money,  etc.,  is  laid  by  it  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  dead.  To  supply  all  their 
wants,  they  burn  gilt  paper,  paper  chariots  and 
horses,  with  every  necessary  article  of  furniture, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  changed  in  the  other 
world  into  real  utensils ;  whilst  the  gilt  paper, 
when  burnt  to  ashes,  becomes  so  much  ready 
money.  It  is  said  that  $10,000  are  expended 
on  the  funeral  of  a  rich  man,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  images,  banners,  offer- 
ings, etc.  The  state  prescribes  all  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  as  it  does  in  fact  the  forms  of  salu- 
tatioDi  visiting,  and  letter-writing ;  indeed,  all 
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their  laws,  customs  and  fashions  are  stereo- 
typed. 

Dick,  If  they  are  as  polite  to  the  living  as 
they  are  respectful  to  the  dead,  they  are  a  very 
polite  people. 

r  Charles.  They  are  so,  and  it  is  to  show 
respect  and  attention  to  the  departed,  that  their 
mourning  is  protracted  to  three  years,  for  that 
is  the  length  of  time  the  emperor  mourns  for 
his  parents,  and  his  example  is  generally  fol- 
lowed. When  an  emperor  dies,-  all  his  women 
are  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  During  the  period 
of  mourning,  mandarins  resign  their  office,  the 
learned  avoid  entering  the  examinations,  the 
common  people  abstain  for  some  time,  from 
labor,  and  spend  their  time  in  useless,  and  often 
heartless  lamentations.  ,  x        /  >   ^ 

Mr.  Sackville,  Much  that  you  have  related 
sheds  new  light  on  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  renowned  and  reo^te 
country,  at  least  to  me.  China  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  every  thing  con- 
cerning it  is  heard  and  read  with  eagerness. 
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What  ean  you  tell  us  concerning  the  present 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  empire? 

Charles.  The  Chinese  government  keeps 
up  a  nominal  army  of  more  than  a  million  of 
soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and  the  numerous 
standards  of  Mongol  cavalry ;  but  there  are 
myriads  of  names  enrolled  as  soldiers,  who  never 
enter  into  actual  service.  A  Chinese  soldier  is 
a  citizen  of  the  state.  He  receives  but  little 
pay,  and  only  rice  sufficient  for  his  daily  sus- 
tenance. He  is  therefore  obliged  to  support  his 
family  by  some  other  means.  From  the  ruinous 
condition  of  most  of  the  forts  and  other  military 
defences,  we  must  infer  that,  if  China  ever  was 
a  powerful,  warlike  nation,  she  is  quite  other- 
wise at  the  present.  The  Chines^  make  much 
better  farmers  than  soldiers.  Martial  law  among 
them  is  very  strict.  For  instance:  "when  an 
enemy  advances,  he  who  shrinks  or  whispers  to 
his  comrades,  is  to  be  beheaded.  The  signal 
superintendent  who  does  not  beat  the  drum, 
or  sound  the  gong,  or  stop  at  the  instant  he  is 
commanded,  must  be  punished  with  forty  blows. 
When  in  the  act  of  engaging,  he  who  disobeys 
orders,  is  to  be  beheaded."     So  Mn  GutzlafF. 
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I    Mr.  Sackmlle.     Is  the  navv   of  China  as 

if 

weak  as  her  army  ?  u     -; 

Charles,  It  is  indeed.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  whole  Chinese  fleet,  consisting  of 
1000  vessels,  large  and  small,  is  too  weak  to 
engage  successfully  with  one  English  frigate. 
The  sailors  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  and  are  as  much  besotted  by  opium- 
smoking,  as  other  sailors  are  by  spirit-drinking. 
The  war-junks,  are  built  in  some  of  the  provin- 
ces of  an  oblong  form,  and  generally  have  four 
masts,  and  canvass  sails.  They  seldom  exceed 
two  hundred  tons  burden  ;  they  are  numbered, 
and  have  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  be- 
long written  in  large  letters  along  the  side.  They 
are  bad  sailers,  and  very  frequently  wrecked. 

Mr.  SacTcville,    How  is  the  merchant  craft  ? 

Charles.  Noway  superior  certainly,  to  their 
war-vessels.  In  navigating  them,  they  use  only 
the  compass,  having  no  chart,  or  any  other 
helps*  Their  crews  are  insubordinate,  and  thfe 
vessels  themselves  are  very  dirty.  Chinese  vessels 
have  generally  a  captain,  a  pilot,  a  helmsman, 
two  clerks,  a  man  to  procure  prof  isionsy  a  priest^ 
and  the  sailors.     The  sailors  are  from  the  low- 
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est  class  of  the  people,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  opium-smokers,  gamblers,  thieves,  and 
profligates.  The  impurity  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  their  curses  and  imprecations  are  most 
horrible  ;  yet  they  never  condemn  themselves 
to  eternal  destruction,  as  many  wicked  men  do 
in  Christian  lands. 

The  cabins  in  these  junks  are  long,  narrow 
holes,  in  which  one  may  stretch  himself,  but 
cannot  stand  erect. 

Barnahy,  I  do  not  see  what  use  they  have 
for  a  priest ;  wicked  sailors  are  not  apt  to  re- 
spect ministers  much. 

Charles.  The  rites  of  idolatry  are  no  where 
performed  with  greater  punctuality  than  on 
board  these  junks.  The  goddess  of  the  sea, 
called  Ma-tsoo-po,  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  priest.  Every  vessel  is  furnished  with  an 
image  of  this  goddess,  who  is  always  represented 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Cups  of  tea  are  set  before 
her,  and  some  tinsel  adorns  her  shrine,  or  case. 
Every  morning  the  priest  puts  sticks  of  burning 
incense  into  the  censer,  and  repeats  his  ceremo- 
nies in  every  part  of  the  ship,  even  the  cook's 
room.   When  the  junk  reaches  any  promontory, 
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est  class  of  the  people,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  opium-smokers,  gamblers,  thieves,  and 
profligates.  The  impurity  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  their  curses  and  imprecations  are  most 
horrible  ;  yet  they  never  condemn  themselves 
to  eternal  destruction,  as  many  wicked  men  do 
in  Christian  lands. 

The  cabins  in  these  junks  are  long,  narrow 
holes,  in  which  one  may  stretch  himself,  but 
cannot  stand  erect. 

Barnaby.  I  do  not  see  what  use  they  have 
for  a  priest ;  wicked  sailors  are  not  apt  to  re- 
spect ministers  much. 

Charles.  The  rites  of  idolatry  are  no  where 
performed  with  greater  punctuality  than  on 
board  these  junks.  The  goddess  of  the  sea, 
called  Ma-tsoo-po,  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  priest.  Every  vessel  is  furnished  with  an 
image  of  this  goddess,  who  is  always  represented 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Cups  of  tea  are  set  before 
her,  and  some  tinsel  adorns  her  shrine,  or  case. 
Every  morning  the  priest  puts  sticks  of  burning 
incense  into  the  censer,  and  repeats  his  ceremo- 
nies in  every  part  of  the  ship,  even  the  cook's 
room.   When  the  junk  reaches  any  promontory, 
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or  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  the  priest  makes 
an  offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  or  of 
the  air.  On  these  occasions  he  sacrifices  pigs 
and  fowls,  which,  after  having  been  presented  to 
the  goddess,  the  crew  eagerly  devour.  When 
sailing  out  of  a  river,  offerings  of  paper  are  con- 
stantly thrown  out  near  the  rudder.  But  more 
offerings  are  made  to  the  compass,  than  to  any 
thing  else  on  board  ship.  Some  red  cloth,  which  > 
is  tied  to  the  rudder  and  cable,  is  put  over  it ; 
incense  sticks  in  great  quantities  are  kindled  ; 
and  gilt  paper,  made  into  the  shape  of  a  junk, 
is  burnt  before  it.  Near  the  compass  are  placed 
some  tobacco,  a  pipe,  and  a  burning  lamp,  the 
joint  property  of  all ;  and  hither  they  all  crowd 
to  enjoy  themselves. 

The  Chinese  never  spread  a  sail  without 
having  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  demons,  nor 
return  from  a  voyage  without  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  Ma-tsoo-po.  a  . : ;  v 

Mr,  Sackville.  What  a  melancholy  fact 
that  idolaters  should  pay  even  more  attention 
to  their  dumb  idols,  than  many  in  Christian 
lands  do  to  their  Almighty  Redeemer.  This 
goddess  has  numerous  temples  erected  to  her 
honor  through  all  the  land. 
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Charles.     Yes  sir,  especially  in  the  trading' 

towns  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  fine  situation  to  be 

found  in  the  country  that  has  not  some  kind  of 

temple  fixed  on  or  near  it.  ^ 

.  Dick.     How  are  the  temples  built  ?  -  i 

Charles.  They  are  low  buildings,  seldom 
more  than  one  story  high,  and  are  usually  in^' 
habited  by  priests  or  beggars.  The  smaller  ofieil 
consist  of  only  one  or  two  idol  courts,  with  iraw 
ages,  altars,  incense-tables,  tablets,  etc.,  within 
them.  The  larger  ones  comprise  several  (S's^' 
tinct  buildings,  one  bebind  the  other,  and  sep- 
arated by  open  courts.  Annexed  to  these,  are 
rooms  for  the  priests,  who,  in  the  smaller  t^m^ 
pies,  are  but  two  or  three  in  number.  But  oti 
the  island  of  Hainan,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Oanton,  th^re  is  a  celebrated  temple,  which  is 
said  to  contain  1 50  priests.  This  is  said  to  bef 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  eni- 
pire,  and  includes  a  large  area  of  several  acresy 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  idols  are  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  huge  and  extremely 
ugly.  The  buildings  consist  of  pavilions,  halb^* 
cells,  etc.  A  few  years  ago,  Messrs.  TyernMtf 
and  Bennet  saw  in  one  of  the  compartments 
twelve  enormous  hogs,  which  were  accounted' 
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voiuriies  oti  the  subject  of  Chinese  iridlfferen'cer 
to  improvement  in  any  thing.  The  essays  oi 
the  successful  literary  candidate^  are  almost  the 
only  li^w  publications  which  see  the  light,  and 
these  contain  nothing  but  what  millions  beforb 
them  have  written  under  similar  circumstances. 

Dick,  If  the  boy6  do  ndt  writis  cdilapbsi- 
tions  at  school,  and  study  histdry,  geography, 
&c.,  what  do  they  do  ?  ^^  ^  .  ui^  ■ 

Charles.  To  teaeh  the  language  i^  tlfe  sofe 
object  of  tho  thousands  of  schools  in  China.  If 
a  boy  can  read  fluently  and  write  elegantly, 
and  make  poetry  j  he  is  an  accomplished  scholsil' 
When  a  lad  enters  school,  he  learns^  at  frst  the 
sounds  of  the  characters  by  heart,  without  know- 
ing the  meaning,  for  the  language  spoken  by 
the  people  differs  from  the  language  of  books  ; 
he  then  traces  them  upon  paper,  and  after  hav- 
ing continued  this  course  for  a  few  years,  the 
meaning  is  ex pkined  to  him  in  the  commoti 
dialect.  The  classics  are  read  and  committed 
to  memory  from  beginning  to  end.        ■^ttmeisvi 

Dick.  Do  the  Chinese  understanduhe  art 
of  printing?     -  .  ^ 

■    Charlesi      Yes;    they    practised    printing 
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several  centuries  before  it  was  discovered  in 
Europe. 

Dick.     What  is  their  method  of  printing  ? 

Charles.  I  will  describe  it  in  the  words  of 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet.  "All  the  char- 
acters are  cut  in  wood,  of  a  fine  but  not  very 
hard  texture.  Each  block  is  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  width  of  two  pages.  Being 
planed  and  smoothed  on  the  upper  surface,  to 
receive  the  characters,  these  are,  in  the  first 
place,  carefully  written  upon  paper,  which  is 
laid  upon  the  wood  with  the  written  side  down- 
ward, and  then  pasted  over.  Before  the  paste 
is  dry,  the  paper  is  peeled  off,  when  the  char- 
acters are  seen  transferred  to  the  face  of  the 
block.  The  blank  spaces  are  then  accurately 
cut  away,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  tool, 
and  the  written  parts  remain  in  alto-relievo, 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  high,  like  figures, 
and  letters  in  metal  types,  or  pictures  in  what 
are  calledj^^ood  cuts,  among  us.  The  blocks 
being  finished,  are  placed  on  a  table,  at  which 
the  printer  sits.  The  paper,  squared  to  the 
proper  size,  is  laid  dry  before  him  ;  and,  on  a 
board  at  his  right  hand,  the  ink,  which  is  little 
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else  than  soot  and  water  well  tempered.  With 
a  brush,  made  of  fine  vegetable  fibres,  he  first 
blackens  the  characters ;  then,  having  nicely, 
with  both  hands,  spread  the  paper  over  the 
same,  with  another  flat,  soft  brush,  he  rubs  the 
sheet  down  upon  the  face  of  the  block.  This, 
when  taken  off,  exhibits  the  perfected  impres- 
sion." An  experienced  printer  will  throw  off 
several  thousand  such  copies  in  a  day.  The 
paper  used  in  China  is  manufactured  from 
bamboo.  -■,:._^--. :,,:,_,. .s-;-  r-. 

Dick.  I  have  seen  it ;  it  is  very  thin,  and 
softer  than  our  paper.  ^^^^^^ 

Charles.  Yes ;  and  the  Chinese  never  print 
on  both  sides,  and  instead  of  counting  pages, 
they  count  the  leaves. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Peking — Celestial  gods — Terrestrial  gods — Nanking 
— Chinese  arrogance — City  of  Canton— Manufac- 
tures— Disesteem  of  foreigners — Chinese  language 
-r-Hongs  —  Factories — Capt.  Congreve — Fines  in 
Canton — Religions  in  Canton  —  Budhism — Taou- 
ism. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  com- 
pany had  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  cities  of  China,  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  present  and 
prospective  condition  of  that  vast  empire. 

"  Brother,"  said  little  Barnaby,  "  what  shall 
you  tell  us  at  the  Lyceum  about  Peking,  the 
capitol  of  China?" 

Charles.  I  shall  tell  you  that  it  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  great  wall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
so  thick  that  sentinels  are  stationed  on  the  top 
of  it  on  horseback ;  and  that  it  is  defended  by 
numerous  sq;uare  towers.  Outside  of  the  city 
the  wall  is  encircled  by  a  dry  deep  ditch. 
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The  city  is  said  to  contain  three  millions  of 
inhabitants.  When  the  Tartars  took  possession, 
they  drove  out  the  Chinese,  after  giving  thena 
leave  to  build  a  new  city  contiguous  to  the  old 
one.  From  that  time  Peking  has  been  divided 
into  two  cities,  the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  ;  both 
together  embrace  a  circumference  of  20  miles; 
The  city  has  no  river  or  canal  within  three  miles 
of  the  walls ;  of  course  every  thing  corisUmed^iti 
the  city  must  be  brought  in  by  land,  which 
occasions  immense  crowds  of  people  to  gather 
together  at  the  gates  both  morning  and  evenings 
The  gates  are  of  a  great  height,  and  very  wide^ 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  pass  through.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  ibot 
miles  in  length,  and  are  filled  with  foot  passen- 
gei"S,  sedan  chairs,  carts,  camels  and  dromeda- 
ries. The  streets  occupied  by  merchants  are 
lined  on  either  side  with  shops,  fitted  up  with 
much  taste,  and  embellished  with  sculpture  and 
painting  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance.  Above 
the  doorwa;y  ^pfi(6ars  the  narhe  df  the  trader, 
and  of  the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  in  blazing 
capitals,  with  gay  pendants  floating  above  and 
below. 
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1  In  Peking  resides  the  emperor,  where  courts, 
gardens,  and  buildings  occupy  an  area  of  three 
miles  in  circumference.  The  front  of  the  pal- 
ace is  ornamented  with  the  richest  painting, 
gilding,  varnishing  and  carving,  that  any  of  his 
subjects  are  capable  of  designing  and  execut- 
ing ;  and  within,  Chinese  art  has  exhausted  all 
her  ingenuity  in  the  work  of  decoration.  On 
one  side  of  the  gardens,  there  are  artificial 
mountains,  ponds  and  lakes,  and  on  the  other, 
valleys  containing  summer  houses,  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  an  European  nobleman 
and  all  his  attendants.  In  the  centre  of  the 
largest  lake  or  pond,  which  is  a  mile  long,  there 
is  an  island,  upon  which  the  emperor  has  erected 
a  palace,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  apart- 
ments. Magnificent  boats  are  seen  sailing  over 
these  unruffled  lakes,  and  their  banks  are 
adorned  with  pavilions  of  every  size  and  form. 
The  little  mountains  and  hills  also,  are  mantled 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  aromatic  flowers,  and  the 
summits  are  crowned  with  arbors  and  pavilions 
surrounded  by  the  choicest  trees.- 

Ellen,  O  how  very  delightful  it  must  look ! 
.How  high  is  the  highest  of  these  artificial  moun- 
tains? 
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Charles,  Not  over  sixty  feet.  Canals  are 
carried  through  the  palace  groundis,  and  their 
banks  are  skirted  with  huge  rocks,  so  arranged 
as  to  imitate  some  of  the  rudest  works  of  nature. 
Temples  are  numerous,  and  the  gods  celestial 
and  terrestrial  innumerable. 

Ellen,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  gods 
celestial  and  terrestrial  ?      ^    ^^        ?¥^i  nrt 

C^arZ^I  <^^lKiie  gods  celestial  are  tb^^  g^ 
of  the  clouds,  rain  and  thunder;  and  the  gods 
terrestrial  are  the  gods  of  the  hills,  seas  and  riv- 
ers. Besides  these,  there  are  in  Peking  gods 
of  the  city  walls,  standards  and  arms.  I  might 
go  on  and  enumerate  other  gods,  till  your  pa- 
tience would  be  exhausted,  but  I  forbear.  I 
might  also  amuse  you  with  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  emperors  and  no- 
bles, on  great  state  occasions,  such  as  inaugu- 
rations, sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  in  seasons  of 
calamity  and  of  prosperity,  but  you  must  wait 
and  hear  further  at  the  lecture,    -^ti^ififej 

Barnahy.     Well,  we  will  wait  patiently,  # 
you  will  tell  us  more  about  the  cities,  especially 
Nanking  and  Canton.       r\,  l^.-y^,i^^■-^^^^,Y'ip'm^ 
^^C^larles,    Nanking  was  formerly  the  impe- 
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rial  city,  and  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  its  pub- 
lic edifices ;  but  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  these, 
as  I  have  already  told  you  so  much  about  the 
celebrated  porcelain  tower,  or  pagoda.  It  is 
situated  500  miles  south-east  of  Peking,  in 
about  thirty-two  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Here 
is  the  principal  medical  school  in  the  country. 
The  size  of  this  city  is  said  tp  equal  that  of 
Peking,  and  vast  quantities  of  silks  and  nankin 
gipe  manufactured  here.  In  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  villages,  where  the  finest  porcelain  is 
manufactured ;  in  most  of  them  there  are  as 
many  as  three  thousand  furnaces  for  baking 
their  china-ware.  But  the  Chinese  are  unable 
to  cope  with  European  manufacturers,  even  in 
the  article  of  china-ware.  It  is  said  that  the 
roads  leading  to  and  from  Nanking  are  wide, 
and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  lined  with  rows 
of  elegant  shade  trees,  and  paved  with  flat 
smooth  stones. 

Canton,  although  not  so  populous  as  Peking 
or  Nanking,  yet  is  far  more  important  to  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  than  either.  Canton  is 
the  only  place  in  the  empire  which  is  open  to 
foreigners,  and  there  they  are  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy but  a  corner  only  of  the  city. 
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Barnaby.  Why  are  not  Europeans  and 
Americans  allowed  to  be  In  the  other  cities? 

Charles,  It  is  owing  to  the  exclusive  policy 
of  the  Chinese,  who  proudly  say  that  they  are 
superior  to  all  other  people  on  earth,  and  that 
foreigners  of  every  name  are  ignorant,  barba- 
rous and  mean,  and  in  a  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon,  and  under  the  greatest  obligations  to, 
the  celestial  empire.  They  believe,  and  teach 
their  children,  that  China  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  imparts  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
nearly  all  the  light  and  intelligence  that  it  en- 
joys. People  of  other  countries  are  styled  bar- 
barians, and  even  missionaries  from  Christian 
lands  are  obliged  to  live  in  greater  retirement 
than  is  agreeable,  or  consistent  with  their  health 
and  greatest  usefulness. 

Mr.  Sackville.  What  gave  rise  to  such 
contempt  of  foreigners  ? 

Charles.  It  is  supposed  that  as  the  Chinese 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  civilization  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  the  adjoining  nations,  who  were 
living  in  barbarism,  they  hence  learned  to  des- 
pise them  ;  and  hence,  in  all  their  collisions  with 
them,  treated  them,  if  inferior,  as  vanquished 
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ieoemies,  or  if  superior,  as  savage  intruders.  By 
shunning  also,  as  far  as  possible,  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  they  have  continued,  through 
ignorance,  to  cherish  their  prejudices.  Nor  are 
these  prejudices  confined  to  the  Chinese,  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  they  exist  among  all  the  na- 
tions which  use  the  Chinese  written  character. 

Percy.  And  the  nunaber  who  use  that  char- 
acter I  have  heard   estimated  at  400  millions  ! 

Charles.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  suppose  the 
number  is  exaggerated  in  that  estimate.  Dr. 
Morrison  says  the  Chinese  language  is  read  from 
the  borders  of  Russia  on  the  north,  throughout 
Chinese  Tartary  on  the  west,  and  in  the  east  as 
far  as  Kamschatka  ;  and  downwards  through 
Corea  and  Japan  ;  in  the  Loo-Choo  Islands, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, on  most  of  which  are  Chinese  settlers,  till 
you  come  down  to  the  equinoctial  line  at  Pe- 
nang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  even  beyond  it, 
on^  Java.  Throughout  all  these  regions,  how- 
ever dialects  may  differ,  and  oral  languages  be 
confounded,  the  Chinese  written  language  is 
understood  by  all.  The  voyager,  the  merchant, 
and  the  traveller,  as  well  as  the  Christian  mis- 
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sionary,  if  he  can  write  Chinese,  may  make 
himself  understood  throughout  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Asia.  :  .^^^^^^^: 

V  But  to  return  to  the  city  of  Canton.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  situated  on  the  Pearl 
river,  which  is  here  about  fifty  rods  wide.  It 
is  surrounded  by  canals,  branches  of  rivers,  rice 
fields,  and  towering,  barren^  hills.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  said  to  exceed  one  million. 
Few  of  the  houses  are  splendid,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  dwellings  of  a  few  Hong  mer- 
chants, contain  but  few  real  comforts.  There 
are  about  six  hundred  streets,  most  of  which  are 
narrow  and  crooked.  Wide  streets,  however, 
are  by  no  means  necessary,  as  all  burdens  are 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  all  who 
do  not  walk  are  carried  by  bearers  in  palan- 
quins, or  sedan  chairs.  At  the  end  of  each  street 
is  a  gate  or  kind  of  barrier,  which  is  shut  before 
dark,  so  that  every  body  must  be  at  home  in 
good  season,  or  stay  away  through  the  night. 

That  portion  of  the  city  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall  running  from 
east  to  west.  The  northern,  which  is  much  the 
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largest,  is  called  the  old  city ;  the  southern  is 
called  the  new  city.  These  walls  are  made  of 
stone  and  brick,  with  a  line  of  battlements  and 
embrasures,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet :  six- 
teen gates  lead  into  the  city.  The  suburbs  are 
fully  as  large  as  the  city  itself.  The  European 
factories  are  outside  of  the  city  walls,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  suburbs.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  run  nearly  east  and 
west.   •  /■-..-■.-■  ■:-::•..;.. v^m" 

Dick.  Who  are  the  Hong  merchants  1 
Charles,  A  com  pany  of  Chinese  merchants 
who  are  established  at  Canton  by  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  cargoes  of 
foreign  ships,  and  shipping  them  with  return 
cargoes  of  tea,  silk,  etc.  The  number  of  Hong 
merchants  is  usually  twelve  or  thirteen.  The 
hongs  are  commercial  houses.  They  look  like 
two  houses  built  parallel  and  near  to  each  other, 
between  which  there  is  a  court  yard.  They  are 
commonly  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  unburnt 
bricks ;  others  brick  and  wood ;  the  stair-cases 
are  either  of  stone  or  wood  ;  the  rooms  are  high, 
and  the  roofs  are  sloping  and  covered  with  tiles. 
Some  of  the  rooms  look  into  a  little  garden,  of 
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the  size  of  a  large  room.  The  foreign  factories, 
or  commercial  houses,  are  built  of  granite,  ia 
the  European  style.  They  are  built  upon  piles, 
but  earth  is  thrown  under  and  around  them, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  a  substan- 
tial foundation,  and  ajffords  space  which,  though 
very  limited,  is  yet  sufficient  for  walking,  with- 
out the  jostling  necessarily  incident  to  an  excur- 
sion through  the  narrow  Chinese  streets.  It  is 
to  these  commercial  houses  and  the  grounds 
connected  with  them,  that  the  missionaries  from 
Europe  and  America  are  limited  during  their 
whole  residence  in  Canton. 
,  Ellen.  I  do  not  yet  understand  why  they 
keep  within  such  narrow  quarters.  I  am  sure 
I  should  like  to  visit  as  many  cities  and  country 
places  as  I  could,  were  I  a  missionary  in  China. 
Was  it  always  so  at  Canton  ? 

Charles.  No  doubt  our  missionaries  would 
like  to  explore  every  part  of  the  imperial  terri- 
tory ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  do  it,  until  a  greater  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  community  than  has 
yet  been.  Children  are  brought  up  to  be  as 
proudj  selfish  and  exclusive  as  tb^ir  parents; 
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from  infancy  they  are  tatigbt  to  insult  and 
abuse  foreigners  ;  as  soon  as  they  can  read,  they 
see  the  exclusive  proclannations  of  the  govern- 
ment stuck  up  on  the  walls  of  the  foreigners' 
own  houses ;  and  they  invariably  see  foreigners 
subjected  to  every  grievance  and  arrogance 
not  immediately  and  resolutely  resisted.  With 
such  an  education,  and  such  examples  placed 
before  them,  instead  of  improving,  they  are 
daily  waxing  worse  and  worse.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  the  police  of  Canton  sometimes  pro- 
tected foreigners  when  they  wished  to  walk 
about  the  country  ;  but  now,  if  foreigners  are 
beaten,  they  are  told  that  it  is  their  own  fault, 
for  they  came  only  to  trade,  and  till  their  trade 
is  finished,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  away,  they 
must  remain  quietly  within  their  factories,  and 
not  move  out  without  permission  of  the  Hong 
merchants. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  foreigners  was  much  more  agreeable  in 
China  than  it  is  at  present,  Captain  Congreve 
who  took  a  walk,  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
people,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  he  had  that 
was  valuable.     They   look  not  only  all   his 
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money,  gold,  silver,  but  his  buckles  also,  and 
they  even  cut  off  all  the  gilt  buttons  from  his 
coat ;  nor  would  he  have  saved  his  finger  if  he 
had  not  hastily  pulled  off  a  ring  he  had  on  it, 
and  given  it  to  the  robbers.  The  next  day  he 
selected  sixty  of  his  tnen,  marched  them  near 
the  place  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  now  when 
they  began  to  fire,  the  mandarins  were  very 
willing  to  give  him  satisfaction.  Mr.  Toreen 
says  it  is  unsafe  for  a  person  to  venture  out 
alone,  and  that  if  he  does  he  may  chance  to  be 
stripped  even  to  the  shirt ;  and  he  may  be  sure, 
he  says,  of  being  called  names,  and  pelted  with 
stones.  If  you  go  out  of  town,  he  adds,  you 
must  walk  fast,  have  company,  and  carry  a  good 
stick.  So  Ellen,  you  see  why  missionaries  in 
China  need  to  live  more  retired  than  would  be 
desirable.     ^         -  > 

There  are  numerous  temples  in  Canton. 
Here  there  is  a  ball,  too,  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror, whither  the  officers  repair  on  great  festi- 
vals, and  worship  his  absent  majesty.  The 
public  buildings  also  are  numerous,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  spent  upon  them,  to  render 
them  tasteful  and  magnificent. 
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Fires  in  Canton  are  very  frequent,  and 
some  of  them  terribly  destructive.  In  1822, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  streets  were  laid 
in  ashes,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
houses  utterly  burnt  down.  Opium-smoking 
occasions  many  fires,  and  no  doubt  incendiaries 
and  robbers  occasion  still  more.  The  Chinese 
laws  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
benevolence ;  for  whatever  crime  is  committed 
in  a  neighborhood,  every  man  is  involved  in  it, 
the  law  considering  every  person  guilty  till  he 
proves  himself  innocent ;  hence  this  fear  pre- 
vents any  active  effort  to  extinguish  fires,  save 
drowning  jpersons,  or  relieve  the  most  pitiable 
objects  of  distress.  ^ 

Percy.  Are  not  persons  from  Europe  and 
America  allowed  to  reside  at  Macao  ? 

Charles,  Yes,  and  1  ought  to  have  made 
that  exception ;  and  I  will  here  observe  that 
there  is  a  Russian  establishment  at  Peking, 
which  consists  of  a  few  persons, — ^ten,  1  believe. 

Mrs,  Ashley.  Now,  Charles,  I  wish  you 
would  in  few  words  relate  what  you  have 
learned  respecting  the  religion  of  China.  1 
know  that  the  Chinese  are  idolaters^  but  I 
wish  to  know  what  they  call  religion. 
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f^^harles.  Almost  all  kinds  of  false  rferigion 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  China ;  but 
the  three  predominating  sects  are  the  Con- 
fuciatiists,  the  Budhists,  and  the  Taou-ists. 
Confucius  arose  about  500  years  before  Christ, 
and  from  all  I.  can  learn,  the  Chinese  had  then 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  were 
rank  idolaters.  Nor  did  he  recover  theai.  He 
was  a  renowned  philosopher ;  but  he  studiously 
avoided  explaining  himself  on  the  number  or 
nature  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  only 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  reverencing  those 
whom  the  ancients  had  worshiped,  ile  de- 
fined the  rites  of  their  religious  services  with 
the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  his  only  wish 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote  the  social 
happiness  of  his  countrymen,  independently 
of  the  influence  which  religion  exercises  on  a 
nation.  His  great  aim  was,  the  introduction  of 
order  and  decorum  into  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life ;  and  to  the  strict  observance  of  external 
Q^remonies,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  religbn. 
=  :This  deficiency  in  Conlucius's  system  was 
strongly  felt  by  his  cotemporaries.  Hence 
Taovrtszey  the  founds  of  Taou-isra^  endeavor- 
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ed  to  supply  what  was  wanting  by  his  abstruse 
speculations.  He  taught  that  all  nature  is 
filled  with  demons  and  genii,  who  constantly 
influence  the  fate  of  man.  He  increased  the 
number  of  idol  gods  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  attempted  to  define  with  scholastic  pre- 
cision their  nature  and  offices.  Yet  his 
demonology  lacked  perspicuity,  and  contained 
too  many  palpable  absurdities  to  be  generally 
received.  Though  some  emperors  have  de- 
clared themselves  votaries  of  Taou-ism,  they 
could  never  introduce  a  general  belief  of 
doctrines  which  nobody  understood.  China 
therefore  wanted  a  popular  creed,  which  every 
man  might  understand. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Budhists  came 
forward  and  supplied  the  desideratum.  Ac- 
commodating their  system  to  all  the  existing 
superslitions,  they  opened  the  door  to  every 
sort  of  converts,  who  might  retain  as  many  of 
their  old  prejudices  as  they  chose.  They  were 
by  no  means  vigorous  in  enforcing  the  obliga- 
tions of  men  to  morality  ;  and  to  expiate  sins, 
offerings  to  idols  and  to  the  priests  were  suf- 
ficient.    A  temple  built  in  honor  of  any  idol, 
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and  richly  endowed,  would  suffice  to  blot  out 
every  stain  of  guilt,  and  serve  as  a  portal  to 
the  mansions  of  Budha.  When  death,  that 
hideous  spectre|,  approached,  they  promised  to 
every  one  of  their  votaries  speedy  promotion 
in  the  scale  of  metempsychosis,  till  he  should 
be  absorbed  in — nonentity. 
sMjJ)ick.     What  does  metempsychosis  mean  ? 

Charles,  A  return  of  souls  to  this  world. 
You  have  read  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  by  an  anecdote  which  is  a 
sober ^ fact.  An  Englishman  had  a  Chinese 
servant,  who  fell  sick  from  home,  and  wishing 
to  express  his  gratitude  and  affection,  he  sent 
his  master  the  following  note : — "I  send  re- 
spectful acknowledgements  for  the  money  you 
bestowed  on  me.  I  am  but  little  better.  If  it 
be  my  fate  to  die,  I  shall  in  the  next  life,  as  a 
horse  or  a  dog,  render  you  a  recompense!"  A 
majority  of  the  Chinese  believe  in  this  mon- 
strous doctrine.  Some  believe  and  teach  that 
they  will  enter  800  millions  of  different  bodies. 
But  they  dread  nothing  so  much  as  becoming 
hungry  ghosts  and  demons. 
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^  iWrs.  Sackville.  How  grateful  shoiild  we 
be  that  light  and  immortality  have  been  brought^ 
to  us  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi' 
Here  w©  see  a  specimen  of  what  natural  reason^ 
unaided  by  revelation,  has  done  lor  the  ChN 
nese  during  thousands  of  years ;  and  who 
hath  made  us  to  differ?       '   >      \  l--  ?h 

Charles  I  have  often  thought  of  the  hym» 
which  begins  with  -^ 

**  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  my  birth  have  smUed.'* 

Had  wfe  first  seen  the  light  in  China,  or  any* 
other  pagan  nation,  we  doubtless  shoidd  be  as 
madly  devoted  to  klols  as  the  most  zealous  of 
the  heathen.  j  ^  - 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  mC)ther'& 
inquiry.  As  Confucius  had  raised  the  venera*^ 
tion  towards  ancestors  into  idolatrous  worships 
the  priests  of  Budha  were  ready  to  perform  the 
office  of  priests  before  the  tablets  of  the  dead*' 
Thus  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
credulous  multitude,  who  were  too  happy  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  cheap  services. 

But  notwithstanding  the  accommodating 
creed  of  the  Budhists  m  Chiaa,  the  govern- 
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ment  have  at  tirnes  disapproved  of  it*  The 
sanctity  of  marriage  in  China  has  been  ac- 
knowledgied  from  time  immemorial,  2^nd  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  of  Budba  was  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  custom. '  Budha 
regarded  contemplation,  and  exemption  from 
worldly  cares,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  bliss. 
His  followers,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  pass 
their  time  in  idleness,  and  practise  begging. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  institutions 
of  China,  where  even  the  emperor  does  not 
disdain  to  plough.  In  consequence  of  the  evils 
which  grew  out  of  the  system,  the  religion  of 
Bddha  at  one  time  was  prescribed  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy,  and  was  followed  by  a  cruel 
persecution.  It  was  too  late,  for  it  had  taken 
too  deep  root  to  be  easily  eradicated.  At  the 
present  day,  says  Dr.  Morrison,  "  Budhism  in 
China  is  decried  by  the  learned,  laughed  at  by 
the  profligate,  yet  followed  by  all."      *    -i^ 

Percy.  Do  the  priests  acquire  much 
learning?        '  ,? 

Charles.  No,  they  are  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  a  most 
stupid  class.     Schools  and  seminaries  of  in- 
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stmction  for  the  beoefit  of  the  priesthood  are 
not  to  be  found,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  of 
theai  make  exertions  to  obtain  literary  honors  jt^ 
indeed,  so  long  as  they  remain   priests,  thejrr 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  their  nam^s  on? 
the  list  of  candidates.     They  chiefly  rise  upt 
among  the   lowest  of  the  people,  and  their 
morals  are  notoriously  bad.    Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  form  an  accomplished  priest  of  thi^ 
sect  than  a  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
Budha.     Those  who  manifest  the  most  seri- 
ousness in  the  practice  of  their  religion  appear 
sullen  and  misanthropic,  and  live  a  secluded 
life.  •     - 

Mrs,  SackviUe,     How  are  they  supported  ? 

Charles,  They  wander  abroad  in  pursuit 
of  some  trifling  gift ;  some  of  the  temples  are 
so  well  endowed  by  their  founders,  that  they 
support  quite  a  number;  and  I  am  not  positive 
but  that  some  of  the  public  money  finds  its 
way  into  their  pockets.  The  offerings  at  fes- 
tivals also,  are  no  doubt  a  great  help  to  them, 
besides  donations  in  private  from  those  unusual- 
ly devoted.  ' 

3B^,  Ashley,  Is  Budhism  a  religion  of  na- 
tive growth  in  China,  or  was  it  imported  ? 
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s  OcrfK^i^'^  was  imported  from  India  in 
the  reign  of  Ming-te,  during  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  This  emperor  sent  an  embassy 
to  Indra  to  invite  some  priests, of  this  sect  to 
return  with  them  to  court.  They  did  so,  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  nobles,  and 
found  an  ample  field  in  which  to  propagate 
their  absurd  doctrines.  .-  c/    ^      . 

Mrs,  Sackville,  How  true  to  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  are  all  that  we  hear  of 
the  blasphemous  rites  of  idolaters,  wherever 
found.  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  hot  to  God."     1  Cor.  10:  20. 

Charles,  I  have  often  thought,  since  pre- 
paring my  lecture  on  China,  that  if  there  were 
no  practical  use  in  it,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
contemplate  the  profane  follies  and  polluting 
rites  of  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  Chinese. 
But  I  have  felt  conscious,  that  my  design  is  to 
do  them  good ;  for  I  am  confident  that  neither 
young  nor  old  will  ever  be  aroused  to  earnest 
missionary  effort  for  the  benefit  of  any  heathen 
nation,  till  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the   people,  and 
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become  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  introduction  of  the  pure 
gospel  into  a  pagan  community..     . 

Mr.  Ashley,     It  is  very  well,  1  think,  that 
you  have  taken  a  full  view  of  the  heathenism^ 
of  the  people ;  but  I  should  like  also  to  hear 
what  you  have  prepared  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  China.  / 

Charles,     I  will  read  it,  sir,  with  plefasufe. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
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Introduction  of  Christianity  in  China — Nestoriaris— * 
Papists-r-Persecutions— Ricci — Schaal— Verbiest— ^ 
.|4boIition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits — Protestant  mis- 
sions— Dr.  Morrison — ^Dr.  Milne — ^Macao — Death 
of  Dr.  Morrison — Mission  schools.  ,   , 


CfiARLES  iibw  todk  agditl  his  manu^ci 
and  read  as  follows:  That  Christianity  was 
partially  made  known  in  China  at  a  very  early- 
period,  seems  now  to  admit  of  little  doubt.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elaaiites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Judea,. 
Cdppadoeia,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  the  strangers  of  Rome,  the  Jews> 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  who  were  assembled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  went  to  their  respective 
coutitries,  some  knowledge  of  the  wonders  they 
had  seen  and  the  doctrines  they  had  heard 
must  have  been  widely  diffused.  Syrian  tra-* 
drtion  informs  ifs  that  the  apiostle  Thonia^ 
traversed  a  great  part  of  tresterij  Asia,  visited 
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India,  and  finally  reached  Peking  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  China  ;  that  after  building  a  church 
there,  he  returned  to  the  Coromandel  coast, 
where  being  very  successful  in  converting  the 
natives,  he  was  stoned,  and  pierced  through 
with  a  lance  by  the  envious  Brahmins ;  and 
these  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  the  Chaldee  ritual,  which  con- 
eludes  with  the  following  sentence:  ^^By  the 
blessed  Thomas,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
extended  and  opened  to  the  Chinese."     t 

The  Chinese  histories  give  no  date  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  are  silent  as, 
to  the  results  of  missionary  labor.  All  that 
appears  from  them  is,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  an  extraordinary  person^ 
arrived  in  China,  who  taught  a  doctrine  purelyl 
spiritual,  and  drew  the  admiration  of  the  worid 
upon  him,  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  number  of  his 
miracles.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Syrian 
churches  sent  missionaries  to  China,  and  that 
in  the  year  636  the  Nestorians  arrived,  and 
one  of  their  leaders  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
examine  his  doctrines  and    publish  an  edict 
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fetferable  to  his  wishes.  But  the  efibrts  of  the 
Nestorians  must  have  been  feeble,  for  their 
ignorance  prevented  them  from  proclaiming 
the  whole  gospel j  they  mistook  a  mere  ac- 
ceptance of  their  creed  for  living  faith ;  they 
taught  ceremonies,  instead  of  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion ;  and  the  traces  of 
such  missionary  efforts  must  necessarily  have 
been  soon  effaced,  which  was  the  fact.  The 
Christian  priests  were  confounded  with  those 
of'  Budha;  a  severe  edict  was  published 
against  them  in  713 ;  during  the  persecution 
which  followed,  churches  were  demolished, 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  priests  and  teachers 
sufiered  death*      '  ■  v       >^ 

In-  1289,  the  Roman  pontiff  sent  Monte 
Corvino  on  a  mission  to  the  Tartar  princes, 
who,  traveling  by  the  way  of  Persia  and  India, 
reached  Peking  in  1294.  Upon  his  repre- 
sentations, other  missionaries  of  the  Romish 
faith  were  sent  out,  but  the  Nestorians  opposed 
them,  and  excited  the  emperor  to  do  the  same. 
Monte  Corvino  translated  the  New  Testament 
and  the  book  of  Psalms  into  Tartar. 

In  1338,  the  pope  sent  more  missionaries  to 
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China  and  Tairtary,  and  for  a  tinii^  both  Nes- 
torians  and  Catholics  had  Uberty  to  profess 
and  propagate  their  faith  j^hough  with  what 
success  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  two  sects 
continued  to  use  every  exertion  to  undermine 
each  other,  and  were  each  ia,  turn  protected 
by  the  government  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Near  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the 
Mohammedan  religion  gained  the  ascendancy^ 
and  in  the  14th  century  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
extirpated  the  Christian  religion,  and  caused 
Mohammedanism  to  be  taught  in  its  stead. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  the 
Portuguese  discovered  the  way  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Goa,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  was  ifeeir  principal  emporium.  In 
1511,  they  took  possession  of  Malacca.  Three 
years  after,  they  sent  several  ships  to  Cfeyna 
to  form  a  commercial  treaty.  But  in  this  they 
failed,  and  after  many  reverses,  they  finally 
established  themselves  at  Macao  in  1537. 
From  this  time  a  host  of  missionaries,  from 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe, 
sailed  for  China,  among  whom  was  Francis 
Xayfer,  ^he  apostje  af  tl^.  J6a§t,  who  left  Goa 
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in  155^,  fille8  with  the  niost  ardeat  desire  to 
propagate  the  Catholic  religion  in  China,  as 
he  had  done  in  India.  He  set  oiit  from  Ma^ 
lacca  with  a  fixed  purpose^  either  to  die  di* 
preach  his  doctrines  in  China.  When  he 
reached  an  island  in  the  neighhorhood  of 
Canton, ^^e  could  find  tio  one  who  dared  to 
convey  feim  to  the  city.  However,  his  zeal 
was  unconquerable,  and  at  length,  after  much 
delay  and  various  perplexities,  he  engaged  a 
frian  to  set'  him  on  the  China  shore,  but  he 
died  the  very  night  he  was  to  have  crossed 
the  channel  and  entered  the  empire-  ;v  r  ' 
The  Portuguese,  always  anxious  to  proniote 
the  Catholic  religion,  bad  established  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  India,  as  well  as 
at  their  new-founded  city,  Macao;/  'Alexander 
Valignan,  the  superintendent  of  the  missions 
in  India,  resided  at  Macao,  and  his  mind 
became  deeply  interested  to  send  Jesuits  to 
convert  the  Chinese  to  his  religion.^  With  a 
view  to  this  object,  and  also  to  extend  the 
dominions  of  the  pope,  his  master,  he  selected 
some  of  the  most  able  Jesuits  to  undertake  the 
enterprise.  Having  acquired  some  knowledge 
15 
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df  the  Chinese  language,  ftl^ftfliggiero  and 
M*  Riccr,  after  submitting  to  great  sacrifices, 
and  employing  various  stratagems,  contrived  to 
gain  a  foottiold  in  th,e  country.  For  some  time 
they  lived  disguised  as  Budhist  priests,  and  by 
drawing  maps  and  instructing  the  youth  in 
various  sciences,  Ricci  became  so  popular  that 
he  threw  off  the  habit  of  a  priest  arid  assumed 
that  of  the  literati.  More"  Catholic  missiona- 
ries arrived,  and  Ricci  proceeded  to  establish 
himself  at  Nanking,  where  on  account  of  his 
many  services  he  was  created  superior  to  all 
missions  to  China.  He  had  already  estab- 
lished one  church  and  founded  another,  in  the 
province  of  Keang-soo.  Ricci  was  well  versed 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  knew  well 
how  to  insinuate  himself  into  favor;  and  after 
repeated  attempts  and  failures,  he  at  length, 
by  the  aid  of  magnificent  presents,  was  enabled 
to  establish  himself  in  Peking.  Here  he  lived 
under  the  name  of-Le-raa-ton,  and  became 
so  celebrated,  that  his  house  was  crowded  with 
visiters  from  morning  to  evening.  He  had 
every  where  gained  converts,  but  no  where  was 
he  so  successful  as  at  the  capital.     Among  th6 
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converts  j^Feking  were  Paul  Suy,  a  minister 
of  the  cabinet,  and   his   youngest   daughter, 
named  Candida.      Under    the   protection   of 
Ricqi  and  his  illustrious  converts,  a  multitude 
of  talep ted  Jesuits  flocked  to  China,  and  in 
the  course  of  several  years,  140  volumes  were 
translated   and   prepared   for   the   press,  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Candida;  and  it  is. 
painful  to  add,  that  among  them  all  there  was 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  precious  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChristL         ;  .§|#r  4, 
^OChe  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  alarmed^ 
the   priests  of  Budha   and  Taou,  and   their  > 
influence  over  the  empress  brought  her  to  al- 
most give  her  consent  to  have  Ricci  banished^j 
The  storm  they  raised  at  last  subsided,  and 
the  fame  of  Ricci  remained  unsullied,  till  the 
other  orders  of  Catholics  became  envious  of 
the  success  and  good  fortune  of  the  Jesuits.; 
In  order  to  prevent  all  disputes,  Ricci  wrote 
in  1603  a  work  upon  the  Divine  Law,  which 
contained  the  regulations  for  all  the  preachers 
of  the  Romish  faith.     At  the  commencement,- 
the  Jesuits  were  the  only  missionaries,  and  it 
is  said  that  their  arrogance,  cunning,  and  con- 
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terapt  of  all  the  otbef  orders,  procured  for 
them  many  most  inveterate  enenfiies,  and  some 
of  them  spread  the  rumor,  that  one  Catareo,  of 
Macao,  was  ambitious  of  becomibg  emperor, 
by  the  influence  of  his  brethren  the  Jesiiit^. 
This  excited  a  great  tumult,  and  orders  were 
issued  to  storm  Macao;  but  the  oflicer  delayed 
to  execute  his  orders,  and  the  rumors  died  aWay 
without  procuring  the  death  of  but  one  Jesuit. 
After  spending  27  years  in  China,  Ricci  died 
in  1610,  lamented  by  all  who  had  ever  known 
him.  At  his  death  there  were  more  than  300 
churches  in  the  different  provinces.  ■  ^    ^  •     '? - 

Mr,  Ashley.  What  a  pity  that  this  man 
had  not  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  as 
they  are  clearly  taught  in  the  New  TestameJit. 
— Go  on,  Charles.  '■■.:.'      ^':-  ^  ^'^y^^-ui  ;aiI: 

(Charles  reads.)  Five  years  after  the  death 
of  Ricci,  a  cruel  persecution  broke  out  against 
the  Catholics,  and  the  missionaries  were  sent 
to  Canton,  or  forced  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  houses  of  their  converts.  But  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Man-choo  Tartslrs,  the  Catholics 
offered  to  send  for  Macao  auxiliaries  and  gun- 
ners, who  might  drill  the  imperial  soldiers,  and 
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tes&litBefe  military  tactics,  so  as  to  resist  their 
undlscipirned  enemies.  Though  these  troops 
were  countermanded,  the  Jesuits  were  estab- 
Hshed  in  the  imperial  favor  by  the  influence  of 
Sice  and  Sciiaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  equal,  at 
Ipast,  if  not  superior,  to^  Ricci.  The  invasion 
of  the  Tartars  soon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
reinstated  missionaries ;  for  the  whole  empire 
was  one  scene  of  conftision.  -  ■'-  .\:;■^s-^i^^^■^:.l:u^-- 
0  After  the  accession  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  China,  Schaal,  who  alone  had 
remained  at  Peking,  was  raised  to  be  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics.  The  Tartar 
emperor,  Shun-che,  was  so  attached  to  Schaal, 
that  he  spent  whole  days  with  him  in  his  own 
house ;  and  through  his  friendship,  Schaal  was 
enabled  to  protect  all  his  fellow-laborers.^  On 
the  arrival  of  new  missionaries,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  F.  Verbiest,  the  emperor 
received  them  very  courteoiisly,  and  appointed 
Verbiest  as  deputy  to  Schaal,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years.  After  the  death  of  Shun- 
che,  Schaal  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
emperor,  the  celebrated  Kang-he.  v 

A  mandarin  of  high  rank  accused  the  mis- 
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sionaries  openly  of  perverting  the  venerable 
and  long-established  customs  <rf, tte  empir^; 
and  soon  the  churches  were  in  imndinent  da1n- 
ger.  In  1664,  both  Verbie^t  and  Schaal  were 
imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  heavy  chaiiMU 
In  the  provinces,  the  fire  of  persecution  wa^ 
nourished  by  antipathy  and  national  jealousy. 
Schaal,  as  well  as  Verbiest,  would  have  beeq 
strangled  in  prison,  if,  by  the  wonderful  inter- 
position of  Providence,  a  severe  earthquake 
had  not  intimidated  the  judges  so  as  to  prevent 
tl>e  execution  of  the  sentence  they  had  pro- 
nounced. Many  of  the  missionaries  during  this 
persecution,  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 
A  Portuguese  Jesuit,  named  Semedo,  who 
labored  at  Nanking,  had  suffered  most  cruel 
mockings,  but  nothing  could  abate  his  zeal. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  when 
be  gave  ajrelation  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
suffered,  a  great  number  of  the  students  in  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  subscribed  their  names 
with  their  own  blood,  to  show  their  readiness 
to  go  forth  and  suffer  for  the  same  cause.  ^^-^ 
Schaal  died  soon  after  of  old  age,  and  Ver- 
biest was  promoted  to  the  same  rank  which 
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darin  who  had  accused  Schaal,  proved  himself 
a  villain,  and  an  itoperiEtl  d^eree  pronounced 
Schaal  innocent.  When  Kaflg-he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  declared  a  general  pardon,  and 
in  1671  the  missionaries  were  put  in  possession 
of  Weir  churches;  but  in  a  clause  of  the 
edict  which  reinstated  the  missionaries,  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  were  prohibited  from 
^bracing  Christianity.        -  -^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Verbicst,  a  most  subtle  man,  contrived  to 
gain  the  entire  confidence  of  Kang-he,  and 
taught  him  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and 
physics.  By  founding  riietv  cannon,  which 
could  be  easily  transported,  he  gained  still 
more  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror. To  prevent  the  superstition  of  the 
Chinese,  who  sacrificed  to  the  spirits* of  the 
air,  mountains,  and  rivers,  according  to  the 
various  phenomena  and  thfe  different  events 
they  went  to  celebrate,  he  erected  an  altar  in 
the  foundery,  on  which  he  placed  a  crucifix, 
and  adored  the  true  God,  hiaking  the  nine 
prdstrations,  and  bowing  the  head  to  the 
ground.     At  length  he  gained  such  an  ascen- 
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dency,  that  he  could  procure  permission  to 
establish  as  many  missions  as  he  wished.  In 
1680,  China  was  inundated  by  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Augustines.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated missionaries  at  that  time  came  from 
France  by  the  way  of  Siam.  Gebbillon,  Bau- 
vetj  and  Le  Compte  were  sent  for  to  Peking ; 
but  Verbiest  died  before  they  reached  the 
capital.  The  emperor  rewarded  him  by  a 
splendid  funeral,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
were  performed  with  all  the  pageantry  of , the 
Romish  church.  ^  . 

Mrs.  Sackville,  Do  you  suppose,  Charles, 
that  these  missionaries  and  their  converts  wej^e 
genuine  Christians  ?  ;>  f 

Charles,  Verbiest  practised  the  greatest 
self-denial,  and  seemed  only  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  Catholic  doctrines,  but  was  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means.  You  know  that 
the  papists  teach  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  used  to  obtain  it.  Perhaps  Verbiest 
was  upright  and  pious,  and  the  holy  lives  of 
some  others  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
they  possessed  true  faith  ;  and  1  hope  they 
preached  truth  enough  to  enlighten  and  guide 
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some  of  lb©  erring  hedtben  tp  tjbe  fold  of 
Christ.  Bat  for  the  most  part^tbe  Catholic 
missionaries  in  China  did  not  regard  conversion 
as  a  translation  from  darkoess  to  lights  from 
sin  to  holiness,  but  a  mere  chatige  of  rites  and 
forms.  (Gharle^'^reads.)  ^.^^kj^^--^.^  ^'.p-^--i:w-\  y^m' 
^-  Wheii  Ricci  entered  China,  he  viewed  the 
superstitiorfs  bf  th<^countrf  tvith  a  I06  favorabk 
eye.  He  allowed  his  servants  to  worship  their 
ancestors,  and  had  no  objection  that  the  literati, 
who  bad  become  his  converts,  should  perform 
prostrations  in  honor  of  their  patron-sage  Con-- 
fucius.  Tl^ese  and  many  other  idolatrous  rites, 
he  considered  as  mere  political  institutions,  m 
which  new^  converts  might  be  indulged,  without 
injury  to  their  consciences  as  Christians.  His 
successor  thought  differently,  and  prbbibited 
all  the  rites  which  Ricci  had  tolerated,  but  the 
converts  refused  to  obey.  The  matter  was 
referred  to,  the  pope,  and  aftier  long  and  tedious 
discussions,  the  Chinese  converts  were  allowed 
to  practise  their  rites  as  civil  institutions.  v 

'^  In  the  meanwhile  the  institution  of  foreign 
missions  was  established  at  Paris  by  Louis  XIV, 
and   able   missionaries   bad   been   sent  forth. 
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Maignat,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorborpne  was  sent  to 
examine  the  matter  on  the  3pQt.  vinippposition 
to  the  pope  he  condemned  those  rites  ;  the  di- 
rectors  of  foreign  Catholic  missions  in  Europe 
took  the  same  view,  and  the  fire  of  cpntentioa 
was  lighted  ttp.  Even  the  doctors  of  Paris 
proscribed  the  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
pope  Clement  XI  finally  resolved  to  send  his 
legate,  Taurnon,  to  China  to  accOmniodate 
matters. ■  ■     '  -/  ■  ..  '- ;;,■:■.:, ■  ^ ,,  ,;-,, ,:,:••::.,"':/.. 

0[  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Domin? 
icans  were  the  most  bitter,  and  when  Tauf^f 
non,  the  legate  from  Rome,  reached  China,  thp 
Catholics  were  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation. 
The  legate  was  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  after  bis  arrival  the  final  decision  of  the 
pope  reached  him,  and  he  published  the  bull 
prohibiting  all  Chinese  Christians  from  prac- 
tising the  idolatrous  rites  of  their  ancestors. 
The  emperor  ordered  Taurnon  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  went  to  Macao,  where  he  was 
treated  extremely  ill,  and  he  soon  after  died, 
without  effecting  any  part  of  his  designs.  The 
pope,  however,  fully  approved  of  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  order  to  carry  the  point,  he 
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i^^niry^fliissiotikry  entering  Chiriierl) 
take  an  oath  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
act  according  to  the  statute  and  decision  of  the 
holy  father.  Even  this  plafhcomin^hd  was 
evaded,  and  the  Jesuits  still  maintained  their 
ground,  which  their  opponents  contended  every 
inch  with  them.  Finally,  Mezzubarba,  another 
legate^  arrived  in  China  in  1720,  and  issued  the 
strictest  orders  to  discontinue  all  superstitious 
worship  and  rites;  but  as  tib  one  wished  to 
yield  obedience,  the  matter  was  never  adjusted. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Kang-he  put  a  stop 
to  all  these  contentions.  Yang-ching,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Christianity,  ascended  the 
throne  of  China  in  1722,  and  very  soon  the 
most  flourishing  churches  were  scattered.  The 
Jesuits  struggled  hard  to  protect  their  congre- 
gations, but  all  their  endeavors  proved  ineffec- 
tual. From  other  persecutions  the  churches 
had  recovered,  but  this  was  a  death-blow.  Mis- 
sionaries entered  the  country  secretly,  arid  con- 
tinued to  promote  their  religion  by  the  help  of 
native  teachers;  but  notwithstanding  their  ef- 
forts, the  congregations  were  fast  decreasing ; 
and  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  abolished  in 
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Europe,  few  men  of  taleots  entered  the  sphere 
of  their  labors.  In  1736,  the  emperor  Keen- 
lung  ascended  the  throne,  and  although  he 
showed  the  Catholics  many  tokens  of  private 
regard,  yet  as  a  sect  they  were  exposed  to 
various  kinds  of  persecution  from  the  local  man- 
darins. After  the  coronation  of  Kea-king,  the 
successor  of  Keen-lung,  iti  1795,  the  missiona- 
ries had  far  more  to  suffer ;  for  he  hated  Chris- 
tianity more  bitterly  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  done.  Many  confgregations  relapsed 
into  paganism,  and  some  of  the  missionaries 
suffered  a  violent  death,  Kea-king's  relentless 
persecution  extended  to^all  classes.  He  not 
only  sentiBriced  a  French  bishop  to  death,  but 
delivered  over  to  the  board  of  punishment  nearly 
twenty  persons  who  held  offices  under  govern- 
ment,     r  ■  -■    '■        :■.:-'■.-.'        '   [  V'l 

• 

At  the  present  time,  Catholio  missions  exist 
only  at  Peking,  where  they  are  barely  tolerated 
for  scientific  purposes;  and  in  some  of  the  in- 
terior and  southern  provinces,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  observation  by  distance 
and  mountains.  :  .€^^ 

The  present  emperor,  Taou-kwang,  ascend- 
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ed  the  throne  in  1821.  He  has  never  shown 
any  predilection  for  Christianity,  or  wish  to 
kpow  its  (3octrinesw-,)<.  ^■•**'-^':»'  >■>'  «'i|;a^v,.;^t#;^  ^u-:  ■:>  •■ 
%;  Jlr.  Sctckville.  Perhaps  thevoyei^darow  pf 
the  papal  missions  in  China  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel 
in  all  its  purity ;  for  wherever  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion is  established,  if  it  has  been  preceded  by 
Catholic  missionaries,  we  always  find  them 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
schools  and  books,  than  the  heathen  them- 
selves.     ■;      ■r'.---^^>^-^,--^J;V.  t.        l":^■-'^^"-.'■^^;^■■■:-  --■^'te:stv 

}  Charles,  Protestant  missions  are  on  a  totally 
different  footing  from  theirs.  The  papal  mis- 
sionaries were  worldly,  ambitious  men,  full  of 
intrigue,  and  niore  anxious  to  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  pope,  and  the  ia^ 
ierests  of  ^*holy  mother  church,"  than  they 
were  to  enlighten  the  dark-minded  heathen  in 
the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  Protestant 
missionaries  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathen,  while  papists  furnish  them  with  legen- 
dary tales  of  saints,  and  crucifixes,  image&j  and 
other  et  cetera  of  Catholic  worship;  :4r:M.-fi-:-, 
Mrs,  Sackmlle.  How  much  have  youwrit- 
16 
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ten  respecting  the  efforts  of  Protestants  to  chris- 
tianize China?  Come,  read  it  to  us.  ,•:,  iku^ 
[Charles  reads.],  The  first  Protestant  mis- 
sion ever  sent  to  China,  was  sent  out  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society .^r  J,  .Hardcastle, 
Esq.,  the  treasurer  of  that  Society,  first  suggest- 
ed the  propriety  and  expediency  of  giving  the 
Bible^  in  their  own  language,  to  the  Chinese. 
The  directors  approved  the  suggestion  of  their 
treasurer,  and  immediate  turned  their  eyes  to- 
ward Dr.  Morrison,  then  a  young  man,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  undertake  this  Herculean 
task.  Mr.  Morrison  had  studied  at  Hoxton 
Academy,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  at  home  ; 
but  being  fully  convinced  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  heathen  world,  he  was  willing  to  go 
to  any  quarter  of  globe  where  the  gospel  was 
not  yet  known.  With  these  feelings  he  entered 
the  missionary  seminary  at  Gosport.  And  was 
it  not  a  singular  and  striking  coincidence,  that 
Morrison  should  have  his  thoughts  directed  to 
the  heathen,  with  an  intense  desire  to  become 
ar  personal  teacher  in  some  dark  corner  of  idol- 
atry, at  the  very  time  that  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and 
his  few  missionary  associates,  were  weeping  and 
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lege,  in  the  United  States  ?  Mr.  Morrison 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  sailed  from 
England  for  Canton,  by  way  of  America,  in 
January,  1807.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  stopped  long  enough  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  distinguished  clergy- 
men and  private  Christians,  and  to  receive  a 
letter  from  the  late  President  Madison  to  Mr. 
Carringtbn,  at  that  time  American  consul  at 
Canton,  requesting  that  gentleman  to  assist  Mr. 
Morrison  all  in  his  power.  He  landed  at  Maf 
cao  in  September  of  the  same  year.     .    .     '^, 

;  Ellen,     Where  is  Macao  ?^ 

'  Charles.  It  is  a  town  or  city  of  China,  on 
an  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
and  about  80  miles  below  that  city,  containing 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Chinese.  So 
many  missionaries  have  stopped  at  Macao  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Eastern  languages,  that 
pagans  call  it  "  the  cradle  of  Christianity  J* 
[Charles  reads.]  Mr.  Morrison's  stay  at  Ma-, 
cao  was  short.  He  soon  went  up  to  Canton, 
where  he  lived  in  the  most  economical  manner> 
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sttrdyiiig,  eating,  and  sleeping  iti  WMtiS 
called  a  gddawn,  answering  to  a  store  room; 
back  of  our  basement  dining  room.  He  let  his 
nails  grow  that  they  might  be  like  those  of  the 
Chinese  literati,  wore  a  cue,  and  became  Very 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  chopsticks.  In  tbe 
factory  he  walked  about  in  a  Chinese  frock,  of 
robe^  and  wore  Chinese  shoes.  But  seeing  that 
his  wish  to  conform  to  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives had  not  the  desired  effect  of  conciliating 
their  affections,  he  abandoned  their  costume^  and 
dressed  like  an  Englishman.  An  acquaintance 
with  some  American  gentlemen  connected 
with  Mr.  Woolcorab  of  New  York,  led  to  an 
agreeable  change  in  his  circumstances.  At  their 
request,  he  removed  to  some  well -aired  rooms 
id  the  factory,  and  partook  of  more  suitable  and 
nutritious  food  ;  but  his  abstemious  course  had 
injured  his  health,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  regained  his  usual  vigor.  Political  difficul- 
ties occurred  in  1808,  which  obliged  all  the 
English  to  leave  Canton,  ahd  Mr.  Morrison 
returned  to  Macao,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  Owing  to 
the  ever-wakeful  jealousy  aad  persecuting  spirit 
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of  the  goveroment,  which  makes  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Christian  religion  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  Mr.  Morrison  felt  obliged  to 
live  very:  niueh  excluded  from  observation,  and 
he  so  long  refrained  from  walking  abroad  that 
when  he  attempted  it,  his  limbs  almost  refused 
to  sustain  him.  Had  the  extent  of  his  design 
been  known  at  that  time,  the  mission  would 
doubtless  have  been  expelled  from  the  country, 
for  the  Chinese  consider  it  a  crime  against  the 
state  for  a  foreigner  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  a  native.    '  .  .     ^    ;    '      o« 

While  at  Macao,  Mr^, Morrison  pieached  to 
the  English,  and  also  the  sailors.  On  the  Sab- 
bath he  had  a  religious  service  at  his  own  hbuse, 
with  a  few  Chinese,  but  always  in  a  private 
way,  with  the  doors  securely  locked.  In  this 
way  he  irtiparted  many  just  sentiments  to  these 
few  heathen,  concerning  God,  Christ,  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  no  doubt  saving  benefits  to  some 
were  the  result  of  these  labors,  or  will  yet  be  the 
result  of  them^  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  divine 
truth  to  multiply  itselfl  >  ^ 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Morrison  was, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese  j  but 
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after  portions  of  Scripture  and  religious  tracts 
were  translated,  printed  and  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, the  greatest  possible  caution  was  necessary 
in  circulating  thera.  They  were  with  tli€ 
greatest  secrecy  left  in  the  temples  and  schools, 
in  the  highways,  streets,  and  lanes,  and  some- 
times at  the  doors  of  shops  and  houses.  These 
were  often  picked  up  witli  great  eagerness  by, 
travellers,  who  pursued  their  journey  reading 
as  they  went.  •  ;,.     a>^  *r  v >? 

.  And  here  allow  me  to  observe  that  great 
numbers  of  the  Chinese  can  read,  and  there  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  a  taste  for  reading 
among  them ;  but  most  of  their  popular  books 
are  light  and  trifling,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the 
romances  and  novels  of  this  country :  some  of 
this  class  of  books  in  China  are  vulgar  and 
extremely  indelicate.  ;^^     -    -! 

A  few  years  since,  Dr.  Morrison  expressed 
his  wish  that  a  Chinese  Book  Society  might  be 
formed,  of  a  more  general  character  than  any 
then  existing.  And  to  supply  the  youths  of 
China,  and  the  surrounding  nations  with  inter- 
esting and  useful  books,  was  in  his  estimation 
a  most  weighty  and  important  object.     And  is 
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it  too  much  to  expect  of  the  present  generation 
bf  Sabbath  school  scholars,  that  they  will  do 
something  at  least  to  furnish  the  means  for  sup- 
plying this  deficiency  ?  4i^^  ;  r^^  -  ;^^  Nj^  ? 
|i^  Duriiig  the  six^  years  thMt  Dr.  Morrison  la- 
bored in  China  alpne,  he  translated  the  New 
Testament,  and  wrote  and  published  several 
Uracts  ttpon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  besides 
instructing  several  orphan  boys  in  their  native 
language,  and  in  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
/At  Macao,  Dr.  Morrison  became  attached  to 
a  Miss  Morton,  who  had  resided  in  the  East 
many  years,  and  to  whom,  near  the  close  of 
1808,  he  was  married.  On  the  day  of  his 
marriage,  a  situation  in  the  company's  factory 
was  offered  him,  which  he  accepted.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison's health  was  delicate,  and  her  husband's 
duties  in  connection  with  his  new  engagement 
required  him  to  spend  half  the  year  aw^ay  from 
her  at  Canton,  which  rendered  her  situation 
peculiariy  trying.  -■.y---<^-.':^-^M0',' 

Ellen.     Why  did  she  not  go  up  to  Canton 
with  him ?   . ^-■-.i^;-''-^^>:-  -  ■     .  ■ '  -■^■-^  ■  ■/■/.■:;■- '.'Vv^j:-- 

Charles.     No  European  female  is  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  Chinese  empire,  except  at  Ma- 
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cao ;  and  there  they  would  not  be  allowed  ta 
live  in  peace,  were  it  not  for  some  special 
arrangements  made  many  years  since  in  their 
favor  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Chinese,  yoa 
are  aware,  call  all' Europeans  barbarians,  Q.ni 
are  never  weary  of  annoying  and  persecuting 
them.  In  1811,  death  snatched  anew-born 
infant  from  the  arms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison, 
and  he  had  to  dig  its  grave  with  hisownhands^ 
while  the  Chinese  endeavored  forcibly  to  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  this  melancholy  task. 

In  1815,  Mrs.  Morrison  was  driven  by  lin- 
gering disease  to  seek  a  cooler  climate;  and 
leaving  her  husband  in  China,  she  sailed  with 
her  two  children  for  England.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  five  years,  &he  returned  with  health 
somewhat  improved,  but  the  next  year  she  was 
removed  by  cholera  to  another,  and  we  trust,  to 
a  better  world.    ^  '^  ■  -  ^' .  r'  y-y-^'^^^K?^ 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  the 
children  were  sent  to  England^  and  in  1824  the 
father  followed  them.  There  he  remained  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  married  Miss 
Eliza  Armstrong,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
China  in  18*26.     Mrs.  Morrison  proved  not  to 
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dc^o^  godi  bealth in  China,  and  with  his  own 
health  declining,  Dr.  Morrison  was  .obliged  at 
length  to  part  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
with  his  family.  In  December,  1833,  Mrs. 
Morrison  with  six  children  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  eldest  son  with  his  father  in 
Chinal  Dr.  Morrison  died  suddenly  in  Canton, 
iii  August,  1834,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
I  will  now  read  in  my  manuscript.  "  In  July, 
1812,  Mr.  William  Milne  (a  native  of  Aber- 
deenshire in  Scotland),  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen.  He  soon  after  married 
Miss  powie,  of  Aberdeen,  an  eminently  pious, 
prudent  and  meek-tempered  woman."  They 
reached  Macao,  July  4,  1813,  and  were  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison. 
After  a  ie^^  days'  residence  at  Macao,  Mr. 
Milne  was  ordered  by  the  governor  to  leave 
the  city  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Canton,  leaving  his  family  under 
the  roof  of  his  friend  Dr.  Morrison. 
'While  in  Canton,  he  devoted  his  time, 
strength  and  heart  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Chinese  language.     After  six  months  of  the 
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closest  application  to  study,  he  departed  td|j 
VFsit  Java  and  the  Chinese  settlements  in  the^f 
Archipelago,  th6re  to  distribute  the  New  Tes-1 
tament  and  th/e  tract  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Morrison.     At  the  end  of  eight  months 
he  returned  to  China,  having  visited  the  towns^* 
and  villages  of  Java,  and  some  other  islands^ 
where  many  Chinese  resided;  and. distributed^ 
his  books  from  house  to  house,  and  put  them 
into  other  channels  for  dfetribution.  ^ 

Dr.  Morrison  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a 
station  for  the  mission  as  a  centre  of  communis 
cation  and  action,  and  where  Christian  books 
might  be  safely  published.  Mr.  Milne  was 
selected  to  locate  at  Malacca,  the  hitherto 
unsettled  mission.  In  the  spring  of  1812, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  entered  their  new  scene 
of  labors,  and  were  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  president,  Major  Farquhar,  who 
was  ever  their  friend.  A  Dutch  Protestant 
mission  had  been  long  established  at  Malacca^ 
and  the  missionary  having  recently  died,  the 
Christians  anxiously  desired  the  ministerial  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Milne  ;  but  his  views  of  missionary 
obligation  forbade  his  undertaking  the  duties 
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of  the  pastoral  office,  yet  he  afforded  them  all 
the^  assistance  it  was  consistent  for  him  to 
afford  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary  to  the 
jfeeathea^; 


■  U^ 
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<\'  A  mission  press  was  forwarded  from  England 
to  Malacck,  and  in  1833  three  editions  of  the 
Bible  had  been  struck  off,  amounting  to  nearly 
15,000  copies.  Divre  Bethun,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  and  Robert  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  out  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars  to  aid  in  printing  the  Bible  in  Chinese, 
besides  which  liberal  donations  were  received 
for  the  same  object  from  the  British  and  For* 
eign  Bible  Society,  and  the  American  Bible 
Society.    v:^^i-;^.:  .x,;;;- -i:  -•:--<"•■  "-.^ ..-■/■■■  f..  .>-.:  ■  -r-A  - 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Milne  was 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  free 
school.  The  Chinese  had  never  beard  of 
such  a  thing,,  and  could  not,  for  a  whole  year, 
believe  that  their  children  were  really  to  be 
taught  and  books  furnished  them  gratuitously; 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  idea  of  doing 
and  spending  so  much,  simply  to  do  good  to 
others.  A  native  teacher  was  at  length  en- 
gaged, whose  salary  depended  on  the  number 
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of  scholars  he  obtained  and  kept  in  the  schcKOfe 
The  man  was  poor,  and  his  urgency  in  so^ 
liciting  pupils  was,  perhaps,  never  exceeded. 
He  made  a  beginning  in  August,  1815,  with 
ovXy  jive  scholars;  this  number,  however,  in- 
creased to  fifteen  before  the  end  of  December*' 
Astrology  influences  the  Chinese  in  all  their 
affairs,  and  the  teacher  waited  a  Ijttle,  to  begin 
on  a  lucky  day,  saying,  "  me  never  begin  any 
important  business  like  this,  but  on  a  lucky 
day;  and,  moreover^  it  is  customary  to  give 
to  the  children  a  heart-opening  cake,  to  ex»* 
pand  their  minds,  and  secure  their  progress  in 
learning."  '  ■  <"  -   '    ■  ^:.-^-^^--    '  ■-.■-■:^,/t.v^^.;'-:  :>^^^^^^ 

In  all  Chinese  schools  it  is  customary  to  set 
up  an  image  of  Confucius,  and  Wanchang  (the 
god  of  letters),  before  which  the  children  bow 
and  burn  little  splinters  of  sandal  wood,  called 
incense  matches,  every  morning  before  they 
begin  their  lessons.  •.  f^^.*^^ 

Mr.  Sackville,  And  yet  eveii  in  Nev^ 
England,  I  know  professedly  pitws  teachers 
of  schools,  who  begin  and  close  the  labors  of 
each  day  without  looking  to  God  by  prayer ! 

0harles.     O  tell  it  not  among  the  heathen. 
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publish  it  not  to  these  idolatrous  children  in 
Malacca  1-^ 

Barnahy:  Did  Mr.  Milne  allow  these 
things  to  be  done  in  his  mission-schools?  ^ 
h  Charles.  No;  he  watched  them  carefully, 
and  forbade  these  and  other  superstitious  cere- 
nidhi^s,  such  a§  pasting  up  chdTms  ovei*  the 
door  to  prevent  the  malignant  influence  of  evil 
stars,  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  the  assaults  of 
wicked  spirits ;  but  to  his  grief  he  found  that 
some  of  them  were  daily  practised  for  a  con- 
siderable time.       s  i^     v        ^-^•'t.^r:--i-'i.\.:i-^,^im 

'^-  Here  tea  was  announced,  and  Charles  rolled 
tip  his  manuscrfjit  and  put  it  in  his  pocketi 
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Anglo-Chinese  college — Malay  mission — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomsen — Death  of  Mrs.  Milne— Rev.  Mr. 
Medhurst — Rev.  Mr.  Tomlin — Singapore — Useful- 
ness of  female  missionaries — Heathen  girls — Rev. 
Mr.  Bridgman — Leang-Afa — Rev.  Mr.  Abeel. 
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Barnaby  and  Dick  were  very  impatient  to 
have  supper  over,  and  to  return  to  the  reading 
and  conversation  about  China.  <  iyi*«i>i> 

Dick.  Was  Mr.  Milne  ever  able  to  in- 
troduce Christian  books  into  his  school  in 
Malacca? 

Charles.  Yes ;  by  cautious  and  prudent 
means  he  at  length  found  way  to  introduce 
Christian  books ;  he  likewise  prevailed  on 
the  teacher  and  scholars  to  attend  Christian 
worship ;  and  he  preached  for  some  time  in  a 
heathen  temple. 

His  first  school  was  taught  in  the  Fuh-keen 
dialect.  The  written  language  of  the  Chinese, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  is  understood  by 
multitudes  in   all    the  countries   surrounding 
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China ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  at  least  one  quar- 
ter part  of  the  whole  human  family  use  the 
Chinese  language.  The  spoken  dialects  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  widely  differ- 
ent, that  people  in  neighboring  provinces  are 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  written 
language  to  convey  their  sentiments.  The 
three  most  important  dialects  are  the  Fuh-keen, 
the  Canton,  and  the  Mandarini  *    '^ 

Dick.  Is  the  Chinese  a  very  difficult  lan- 
guage to  learn?  *  ^^  ^  >'l^  r 
^^  Charles,  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world  5  though  it  contains  only 
three  hundred  and  thirty  words,  all  of  one 
syllable;^  ■"-■■•' •'■^■■^■-"' ■'*"■           ■''"'■     '■  v^'.^-::>^5-i. 

Mrs.  Saclcville,     How  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  be  so  difficult? 

-  Charles,  I  will  try  to  explain  why.  Each 
word  is  pronounced  with  such  various  modula- 
tions, and  each  modulation  conveys  so  different 
a  meaning  from  every  other,  that  the  language 
becomes  more  copious  than  you  can  easily 
imagine ;  and  hence  to  acquire  it  so  perfectly 
as  to  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in  it,  is 
very  difficult.  ^ 
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Ellen,  Mr.  Asliley,  will  you  nol-  Fead  mblS 
about  the  Chinese  schools  at  Malacca ?    ^n  ^r 

Charles,  [Reads.]  At  the  clos^  of  thef 
first  year,  Mr.  Miloe  counted  sixty  Chinese 
pupils  in  his  first  school,  apd  he  opened  another 
in  the  Canton  dialect.  In  18^0,  he  had  thk- 
teen  schools  connected  with  Ms  mi^ionj  whijch 
contained  about  300  children  and  youth,  Mr. 
Milne,  while  conducting  bis  schopls,  preaching 
to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  heathen,  est^lshed 
a  periodical,  which  he  called  the  "  Chineaa 
Monthly  Magazine;"  and  sooF^e  time  afterwards 
he  comnaenced  the  publication  of  an  l^nglist^ 
quarterly  periodical,  called  the  "Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner."  One  half  the  matter  for  the  l?btter 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  MorrisoB.  Thege  period- 
icals, and  several  religions  works  were  issued 
fi!om  the  Malacca  press ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  instrumental  of 
transmitting  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  Indian  Archipelasgo.       -rr  ?  ?  . 

In  1817,  Mr.  Milne  visited  China;  and 
projected  with  Dr.  Morrison,  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Anglo^Chinese  college, 
where   Chinese    and   English    youth    should 
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enjoy  the  advantages  of  learning  the  Chinese 
and  English  languages.  They  also  divided 
between  themselves  the  translation  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Old  Testaments  ^.^ 
C  A  mission  was  sent  out  from  England  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Malays  at  Malacca,  and 
within  a  few  months^  after  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomsen,  they  had 
a  flourishing  English  and  Malay  school ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity,  Mrs.  Thomsen 
fell  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage. 
Mr.  Thomsen  sailed  with  her  for  England, 
but  she  died  on  the  passage,  in  a  most  happy 
frame  of  mind^  s  -  -  >^^        ,    . ,    ,  --'-y^--^^.'^- 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Thomsen  returned 
to  Malacca,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater.  They 
found  Mrs.  Milne  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  her  physicians  and  friends  urged  a  speedy 
voyage  to  Macao,  where  she  and  her  little 
ones  arrived  in  safety,  April,  1817.  She 
seemed  for  a  time  benefited  by  the  voyage, 
and  returned  home  in  comfortable  health,  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Medhurst's  arrival 
at  Malacca.  The  following  year,  1818,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  was 
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kicL  This  college  origiiiated  \ykb  a  dpnailicMi; 
of  £1000  from  Dr.  Morrison  ;  but  tfe-^  charg6 
of  erecting  buildiogs,  and  tbe  details  of  i^ 
organizatipq,  devolved  on  Dr.  MilJip|.e.  foi  thi^ 
midst  of  these  lal^ors,  Dr.  Milne  wal^  called  to 
mourn  the  sudden  death  of  his  beloved  wife 
She  died  in  peace,  in  the  fiiU  hope  pf  a  bles^Ad 
eternity,  in  March,  18 J9.  From  #is  tinEWJ, 
the  care  of  his  four  surviving  children  ky 
heavy  on  his  mind ;  but  he  slackened  not  his 
ban4  in  the  work  of  tlie  Lord.  Froitt  this 
hme  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  which  termi- 
nated in  1822,  the  concerns  of  the  mission 
devolved  on  himself.  Mr.  Medhurst  wenttQ 
•Java,  and  other  laborers  who  arrived,  after 
studying  the  language  for  a  time  at  Malacca, 
went  to  new  stations,  at  Fenang,  Singapore, 
and  other  places,  as  they  were  called  for  by  the 
pressure  of  existing  circumstances.  Dr.  Milne 
was  principal  of  the  college  from  the  time  a 
class  was  formed  in  1820.  He  managed  its 
general  affairs,  gave  instruction  two  or  three 
limes  every  day  in  Chinese,  superintended  the 
mission  schools,  prepared  the  Magazine,  edited 
the  Gleaner,  carried  on  bis  part  of  the  transla- 
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tionsof  tbeOld  Testament;  and  daily  pursued 
the  study  of  the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  the 
Siamese,  and  the  Cochin-Chinese  languages ; 
besides  two  services  in  Chinese  and  one  in 
Dutch,  every  Sabbath,  and  a  weekly  service 
jn  the  temple  to  which  1  have  alluded.  4v  ■, 
ji  JI^..45A/eyr;,i^ am  astonished  that  the  man 
lived  as  long  as  he  did.  Do  you  know  what 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  he  translated  ?  ^ 
iiiCharhs,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  tbe  Kings,  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  Jd);!i&faU;  thirteen.  He  wrote  aJso  in 
Chinese  not  less  than  fifteen  tracts,  varying 
from  ten  to  seventy  leaves,  besides  a  full  com- 
mentai:y  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
two  volumes  entitled  an  Essay  on  the  Soul. 
These  multiplied  labors  he  carried  on  after 
many  premonitions  of  danger,  and  partial  re- 
covery. He  literally  wore  himself  out  in  the 
service  of  his  heavenly  Master,    r  i <s^ 

Leang-Afa,  the  printer,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Milne  to  Malacca,  ij»  1815,  gave  decided 
evidence  of  piety,  and  was  privately  baptized 
at  the  mission-house.     5  7     :  ;€ 
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Near  the  time  of  Dr.  Milne's  death,  I  b#- 
lieve  a  few  months  preceding  it,  Mrs.  Morrison 
died  of  cholera  morbus  at  Macao.  (Reads*) 
^  Dr.  Morrison  had  fixed  his  eye  on  Singapor^ 
as  a  missionary  station,  for  several  years;  and 
when  in  1819  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Tomlin  and  Thomsen 
commenced  a  mission  there  ;  the  former  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  latter  for  the 
Malays.  Singapore  is  a  small  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  China  sea,  so  near  China  that 
during  the  favorable  monsoon  the  passage  is 
only  five  or  six  days,  and  communications  can 
be  made  in  the  same  time  to  the  islands  of 
Java,  Penang  and  Borneo.  In  less  than  five 
months  after  the  British  flag  was  unfurled  and 
waving  over  that  city,  about  5000  Chioese 
had  settled  there,  and  within  two  years  the 
population  amounted  to  12,000,  mostly  Chi- 
nese. Difficult  and  dangerous  as  are  direct 
and  open  missionary  operations  within  the 
empire  of  China,  a  missionary  settled  at  Ma- 
lacca, Singapore,  Java,  or  Penang  may  make 
pretty  bold  and  decided  efforts  to  introduce 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  notice  of  the 
Chinese  with  perfect  safety. 
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%i|  have  raentioned  Dr.  M<>rrison's  going  to 
EngUodj  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  of  hi^ 
marrying  again,  and  of  his  return  to  Chin^ 
in  1826.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to 
ask  if  the  wives  of  naissionaries  find  opportuni- 
ties to  he  useful  at  a^ny  of  tliie  st^tioi^s  anpQDg 
the  Ct^A^el  i^TiO^uch  iin^ijries,  I  Wj^ld  say, 
yes  ;  Christian  ladies  are  of  great  ser\^ice  iu  the 
education  of  the  rising  genef  atipn  ajpiong  the 
beatben,  as  well  as  in  Chi?i$tian  nations.  J 
fear  that  very  few  of  the  littlp  girls  before  me 
Feaili;5e  the  value  and  importaB^  of  their  privi^ 
lege$/;  and  I  vyajat  l)f^  le^d  them  tp  contrail 
theaiir  situation  wiljb  ihatdf  heathen  children, 
so  ihast;  they  oaay  think  of  the  goodne^  erf  God 
Vi^hoJias  ©iade  them^o  differ,  and  be  hucnble, 
penitent  lirnd  believing.  And,  M  i  possiblej  I 
would  stir  them  up  to  active,  benevolent  efforts 
to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  that  gospel 
to  which  alone  females  in  Christian  lands  owe 
all  their  elevation  above  their  degraded  and 
down-trodden  sex  in  pagan  lands.   -       j  f^  -a 

Shall  I  tell  you  ajbout  a  little  girl  of  fine 
attilities^  who  was  taken  away  from  a  school, 
taught  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  this  mksion? 
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I  see  a  great  many  sparkling  eyes  and  bright 
faces,  that  seem  to  say,  O,  yes,  we  want  td 
hear    all    you    can    tell   us   about   the    little 
Chinese  girls.  J.-x     .o'^r^^.i^i 

The  reason,  then,  why  this  little  girl  was 
taken  out  of  school,  was  this:  A  report 
had  been  industriously  circulated  among  the 
heathen,  by  some  enemy  to  them  and  to  the 
missionaries,  that  the  object  of  the  missionaries 
in  getting  children  into  their  schools,  was  to 
enslave  and  sell  them.  This  alarmed  her 
parents,  and  hence  they  withdrew  her  from  the 
school.  It  was  an  interesting  circumstance^ 
that  the  very  day  this  little  girl  was  taken  frorai 
school,  she  received  a  reward-ticket  containing 
this  text,  which  she  had  committed  to  memory, 
**This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  She  repeated  it  over 
and  over  to  herself  a  great  many  times,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
her  soul ;  this  was  the  last  Christian  lesson  the 
little  girl  was  ever  permitted  to  learn.     ■; '^^' 

I  will  tell  you  about  another  little  Chinese 
girl,  and  in  some  things  T  hope  you  will  imitate 
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her  example.  One  day,  as  the  school  was 
breaking  up,  she  went  to  her  teacher  and  said, 
k,Come  let  us  stop  a  little,  sit  down,  and  talk 
to  me  about  God."  The  preceding  day,  the 
teacher  had  talked  with  her  scholars  about  the 
omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  the  true  and 
living  God ;  but  she  could  not  make  the  chil- 
dren comprehend  her  meaning  when  she  talked 
of  a  spiritual  being.  This  little  girl  said  that 
if  (as  her  teacher  told  them)  idols  were  noth- 
ing, and  that  it  was  folly  to  worship  them,  then 
the  sun  must  be  God.  "No,"  replied  the 
teacher,  "  the  sun  is  not  God,  but  God  made 
the  sun.  He  once  became  man,  and  appeared 
in  this  world  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  who  had 
fallen  into  misery  by  disobeying  his  commands. 
He  is  the  great  God,  who  made  all  men  and 
all  things,"  The  little  girl  would  not  believe 
that  God  saw  and  knew  every  thing ;  for  she 
was  sure  he  could  not  look  throuorh  the  thick 
clouds  and  see  what  she  was  then  doing.  The 
teacher  said,  that  God  could  not  only  look 
through  the  clouds,  and  see  what  she  was 
doing,  but  that  he  could  see  into  her  thoughts, 
and  knew  all  she  was  tlunking  of  every  day  of 
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ber  life.  The  girl  th^n  feared  it  woiild  dig- 
please  him  to  hear  her  inquiring  about  him. 
Her  teacher  assured  her  that  God  was  wiiltti'g 
and  always  pleased  to  hear  little  children  ask 
how  they  could  honor,  obey  and  please  h\m. 
Her  mind  became  more  and  more  interested^ 
and  after  a  few  days  she  asked  her  teacher  if 
she  might  speak  to  God,  and  what  it  would  be 
proper  for  her  to  say  to  him  ;  and  after  being 
instructed  in  the  nature  and  duty  of  prayei?, 
she  went  home  and  told  her  mother  how  very 
foolish  and  wicked  it  was  to  go  to  the  dataJc 
(idol)  for  any  thing  they  wanted  ;  but  the  d^ 
luded  mother  said  she  knew  it  appeared  to  Bfe 
senseless,  yet  the  idol  was  the  same  thing  as 
God,  and  that  sometimes  a  spirit  went  into  itwt 
This  girl  had  a  sister,  younger  thati  herself, 
and  she  also  attended  the  mission-schopL  One 
day  their  aunt  came  to  their  house  on  a  visit, 
and  askod  the  little  one  to  let  her  hear  how 
well  she  could  read.  She  said  she  feared  it 
would  make  God  angry  to  hear  her,  but  added, 
"  1  will  go  and  shut  the  door,  and  then  he 
cannot  hear  me."  "  Yes,  he  can,"  said  her 
sister ;  "  if  you  shut  up  the  whole  house,  and  do 
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not  leav^e  a  hole  open,  God  can  see  and  hear 
ftM"  From  this  account  you  may  see  how 
ladies  iii^y  be  useful  as  missionaries,  as^ell  al 
gentlenien.-  -  ■  ■^•-•'^ - ■  ^ •'  -  ^ 'V  - "  ^^' ■  > "  >^ r'^^-  ■"■^•^-  ^"; 
1  will  tell  you  about  another  Ghiniese  girl, 
that  t^tit  to  the  ^atne^  school;  lA.fter  hearing 
about  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man, 
she  asked  her  teacher  if  God  did  not  make 
men  ia  heaven,  and  drop  them  down  oiie  by 
one  as  fast  as  they  were  finished?  "Noj^' 
replied  the  teacher,  "  man  was  made  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  woman  was  made 
of  one  of  the  first  man's  ribs.^'  She  then 
proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  man's  fall, 
the  misery  which  followed,  and  God's  method 
of  recovery  by  Christ.  The  girl  then  asked 
if  our  first  parents  were  alive,  and  when  told 
they  had  been  dead  many  thousand  years, 
she  said,  "  Did  God  make  birds  and  beasts  ?" 
"  Yes ;  God  made  every  thing  by  his  almighty 
power,"  replied  the  teacher.  "  Where  did  he 
get  all  his  power?"  inquired  the  little  girl; 
and  when  told  that  God  was  frorn  everlast- 
ing, and  that  all  his  power  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  any  created 
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being  for  any  part  of  it^  the  girl  replied, ''I 
do  not  think  that  I  or  any  one  else  could  cteate 
like  God."  ** Surely  not;"  said  the  teacher, 
"his  own  hands  made  us,  and  without  tMS, 
help  I  could  not  move  ray  hand,  or  live  one 
moment."  The  girl  paused  a  long  time,  and 
then,  looking  up  to  her  teacher,  said,  "You 
told  me  that  God  made  us  all  of  dust;  did  God 
make  our  eyes  of  dust  ?  I  should  think  he 
took  two  pieces  of  glass  and  put  them  into  our 
heads  after  he  had  made  them  black,  for  they 
shine."  "  No  ;^'  said  the  teacher,  in  a  serious 
manner,  "  every  part  of  our  body  is  made  of 
dust."  The  poor  girl  looked  distressed  and 
dissatisfied,  and  then  looking  earnestly,  and 
pointing  to  the  sky,  said,  "  Is  not  that  God  ?" 
The  lady  replied,  "  No  ;  the  sky  is  the  work 
of  God's  hands,  and  he  sees  us  constantly,  and 
knows  all  our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  ways." 
The  girl  then  turned  to  her  companions,  and 
said,  "O!  God  is  so  far  up  in  the  heavens, 
that  we  could  not  reach  him  with  the  longest 
bamboo  you  ever  saw  ;  nor  with  another  long 
one  tied  to  the  end  of  that,  and  still  another  to 
the  end  of  that,  and  another,  and  another;  we 
could  not  reach  him." 
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^  One  of  the  largest  girls  exclaimed,  "  If  our 
houses  were  so  tight  that  not  even  a  crack  was 
left,  God  could  see  us."  "Yes,"  said  the 
lady,  he  can  see  clearly  where  it  is  impossible 
for  men  to  see  at  all.  Men  cannot  look  into 
our  hearts  to  know  what  we  are  thinking  about, 
but  God  can  do  this."  The  girl  then  said, 
"  We  are  all  sinners,  there  is  not  a  single  thing 
I  do  or  think^  but  what  is  sinful."  "  True," 
said  the  teacher,  "  and  God  has  great  reason 
to  be  angry  with  us  for  being  so  wicked,  for  he 
is  so  holy  that  the  least  sin  is  odious  and  hate- 
ful in  his  sight;  it  is  so  hateful  to  him,  that 
he  sent  his  own  beloved  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  die  for  us,  and  to  bear  our  sins ;  and 
if  we  love  him,  and  believe  on  him,  he  wili 
save  us  from  going  down  to  hell  when  we  die. 
Nothing  can  save  us  fronii  hell,  but  faith  in 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  our  wickedness,  God  is 
so  very  kind,  that  he  gives  us  health,  and  houses 
to  live  in,  clothes  to  wear,  and  food  to  eat ; 
and  you  ought  daily  to  pray  to  this  great  and 
good  God,  instead  of  going  to  your  dumb  idols, 
that  cannot  move  a  finger  to  help  one  of  you. 
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God  is  angry  with  you  every  time  lie  sees  you 
look  to  an  idol  for  help."  One  of  the  scholars 
said,  "  God  is  so  good  that  he  throws  bundles 
of  cloth  from  heaven  to  us."  "No;"  said  the 
teacher,  "  he  does  not  throw  you  bundles  of 
cloth  from  heaven,  but  he  makes  the  cotton  to 
grow,  and  gives  skill  to  men  and  wonqyen  to 
make  cloth  and  garments  from  the  cotton  it 
afibrte"  ^     ■■'-'  ' 

You  see  in  this  dialogue  how  nauch  wisdom 
and  patieace  a  mis^ioQary  ne^s,  to  give  line 
upon  Ifcc^,  and  precept  upon  precept,  day  after 
di9iy,  ar^d  year  after  year.  Who  that  can  pray, 
will  forget  the  missionaries  and  teachers  who 
haiVe  forsaken  home,  country  and  friends,  to 
lead  such  dark-min.ded  children  in  the.  w^y  to 
heaven  ?  ^  ,, 

Mr.  SacJcville,  We  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  account  of  English  efforts  to 
carry  the  light  of  life  to  the  Chinese;  and 
BOW  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  a  connected 
account  of  what  we,  as  a  Christian  nation,  have 
accomplished  for  the  same  object. 

Charles.  We,  sir,  have  as  yet  hardly  made 
^  t>eginning ;  thoi^  it  is  true  something  has 
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been  attempted  by  the  American  churches, 
and  I  hope  the  number  of  those  who  feel  in- 
terested in  the  mission  to  China  is  increasing. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago,  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
two  American  gentlemen,  united  in  making  a 
statement  of  the  religious  necessities  of  the 
merchants  and  seafaring  nien  from  various 
countries,  speaking  the  English  language, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  Canton  trade ;  and 
described  the  extensive  field  open  for  Chris- 
tian cultivation  among  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
seamen  and  merchants.  This  statement  was 
sent  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee most  anxiously  desired  to  occupy  the 
field  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  but  before 
any  plan  was  matured,  Mr.  Olyphant,  an 
American  merchant  at  Canton,  visited  the 
United  States,  and  generously  offered  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  for  a  missionary,  and  support 
him  one  year  in  Canton  free  of  any  expense 
to  the  Board.  "1.  > 

Mr.  Elijah  C.  Bridgman,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  a  foreign  mission,  was  selected,  and 
on  the  very  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  theo- 
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logical  institution  at  Andover,  when  his  QAM,^ 
of  study  closed,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  missionary  to  China,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards was  ordained  to  this  great  and  arduous 
work.  The  Prudential  Committee  directed  his 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  in  their  instructions  expressed  the 
hope,  that  he  would  embrace  every  opportuni- 
ty of  distributing  portions  of  Scripture,  tracts, 
and  other  Christian  books,  as  well  as  preach 
in  Englisli  to  as  many  as  should  be  willing  to 
s^ttend  such  a  service,  until  he  had  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  give 
oral  instruction  to  the  natives. 

After  taking  a  hasty  farewell  of  friends  and 
country,  Mr.  Bridgman  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Canton,  on  board  the  ship  Roman,  captain 
Lavender,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1829. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Abeel  went  out  to  China  as 
seamen's  chaplain,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Seaman's  Friend  Society.  The 
passage  was  rendered  uncommonly  pleasant 
from  the  kindness  of  the  captain,  who  made 
every  thing  as  agreeable  as  possible,  giving  his 
countenance  and  support  to  the  preaching  of 
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j;be  gospel  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  social  prayer 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  every  evening. 
T'he  tenaperance  reform,  too,  had  its  perfect 
yv^ork  on  board  the  Roman  through  the  whole 
voyage,  which  occupied  126  days.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  1830,  the  Roman  arrived 
at  Canton,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Bridgman 
was  received  by  Dr.  Morrison,  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  father.  He  cheerfully  rendered 
Mr.  Bridgman  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
in  acquiring  that  difficult  language,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  gratuitous  use  of  books  too 
expensive  for  him  to  have  purchased. 

While  at  Canton,  Mr.  Bridgman  resides  in 
the  American  factory,  or  commercial  house. 
About  a  hundred  merchants  and  residents 
from  England,  France,  Holland  and  America, 
occupy  apartments  in  the  different  factories. 
These  gentlemen  are  obliged  to  hire  men- 
servants  to  do  all  their  domestic  work;  and 
Mr.  Bridffman  found  himself  under  the  same 
necessity.  But  wishing  to  benefit  those  who 
might  be  in  his  service,  he  took  a  little  boy, 
nam^d  Atish,  about  ten  years  old,  to  ^do  his 
work.    A  son  of  Leang-Afa,  who  was  bap- 
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tized  by  Dr.  Milne,  at  Malacca,  wrsfiing  td 
live  with  him,  he  took  him  also,  and  finally 
another  boy  besides.  These  boys,  when  they 
have  done  the  necessary  work  for  the  day,  sit 
down  to  study,  read  and  write ;  and  they  have 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity. 

Ellen,  What  became  of  Leang-Afa,  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Milne?     ^ 

Charles.  He  returned  to  China,  where  he 
married;  his  wife  becoming  a  Christian,  he  for 
a  long  time  suffered  severe  persecution  from 
his  relatives  and  neighbors.  His  father  at  one 
time  lived  with  him,  and  when  Afa,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  knelt  down  to  pray  to 
the  true  God,  the  old  man  would  fall  down 
before  his  idols  and  worship  them,  and  then, 
when  they  arose,  he  would  quickly  arise,  and 
rail  on  them  for  worshiping  Jehovah.  Since 
he  became  a  Christian,  Afa  has  been  imprisf 
oned,  beaten  with  a  bamboo,  and  fined,  because 
he  wrote,  printed,  and  circulated  a  Christian 
tract.  BjAt  his  zeal  increases  with  his  perse* 
cutions,  and  he  has  been  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  continues  to   abound  in  the 
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work  of  the  Lord.  In  less  than  five  months 
he  distributed  in  Canton  and  vicinity,  morei 
than  15^000  tracts.  The  name  of  his  son 
is  Leang-tzin-tih.  He  is  now  about  eighteen 
years  old,  and  six  yeare  ago  he  could  read 
the  Bible  in  Chinese  and  in  English,  and 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
Hm  father  is  very  anxious  that  he  should 
become  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  turn 
the  hearts  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
Lord.  You  already  know  that  most  of  the 
boys  in  China  are  taught  to  read  and  write, 
but  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary lor  many  of  them  to  spend  the  first  ten 
years  of  their  Uves  in  idleness  and  vain  sports. 
A  few  only  commeace  their  studies  at  s^ven, 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age.  vy, 

;sdLeang-Aia  has  written  several  letters  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missionsii  the  first  of  which  was  directed  to 
the  venerable  teacher  of  righteousness,  Jere- 
miah Evarts,  Esq.  In  this  letter  he  says,  "All 
who  ardently  love  and  reverence  the  Saviour 
ought  to  delight  to  assist  in  disseminating 
among  all  nations  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
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They  who  have  the  talent  of  wisdom,  or 
knowledge,  should  assist  it  by  their  wisdorti' 
and  knowledge;  they  who  have  genius^  or 
abilities,  should  assist  it  by  their  genius  and 
abilities  ;  they  who  have  money,  should  assist 
with  their  money."  ^  \  .w:    ft«^ 

,  Mr,  Ashley,  And  how  desirable  that  this 
plea  of  Afa,  once  a  blind  heathen,  should 
arouse  and  shame  us  out  of  our  insensibility  to 
the  wants  and  claims  of  the  heathen.    ^ 

Barnahy.  Did  Mr.  Abeel  ever  join  the 
China  mission  ?         > 

Charles.  Yes  ;  after  laboring  one  year  for 
the  bene6t  of  seamen,  he  left  Canton  for  Java^ 
to  visit  the  Dutch  churches  which  were  estab- 
lished on  that  and  some  other  islands  in  those 
seas  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  ascertain  their 
state.  At  Java,  he  spent  some  time  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Medhurst  in  the  study  of  the  Fuh-keen 
dialect  of  the  Chinese  language,  preparatory 
to  going  to  Siam,  where  that  dialect  is  much 
used.  Mr.  Medhurst  would  gladly  have  re- 
tained him  at  Batavia,  to  assist  in  his  compli* 
Gated  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese,  but 
Mr.  Abeel  had  fixed  his  heart  on  Siam,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  from  going  thither  to 
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ascertain  the  facilities  for  missionary  effort  in 
that  kingdom.  After  leaving  Java,  he  went 
to  Singapore.  ^ 

y  ^ick>  Singapore  is  an  island,  I  believe.  ) 
Charles.  Yes,  it  is ;  and  the  very  gate  to 
China,  through  which  ships  may.  pass  into  the 
China  sea,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
situated  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  is  subject  to  the 
British  government.  It  is  a  free  port,  and 
presents  peculiar  advantages,  in  respect  to 
climate,  security,  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
all  the  ports  on  that  part  of  the  continent,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  From 
this  place  Bibles,  tracts  and  other  books  can 
easily  be  made  to  find  their  way  to  all  ^Ae 
thousand  isles  of  the  East,  in  all  of  which 
may  be  found  emigrants  from  China.  A 
Malay  mission  was  established  at  Singapore, 
by  the  English,  in  1823.  From  Singapore 
Mr.  Abeel  went  to  BanJcolc,  the  principal 
place  of  Siamese  commerce.  It  is  a  large 
city,  and  contains  above  300,000  Chinese 
inhabitants ;  indeed,  the  Chinese  are  here  so 
very  numerous,  that  a  stranger  would  take  it 
for  a  Cbinese^ity.  J         '':■■::. --^kil^m' 
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In  this  visit  of  Mr.  Abeel,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlin.  While  thet^ 
they  distributed  books  on  board  a  great  r&knf 
Chinese  junks ;  the  crews  received  them  with 
pleasure;  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  Were 
carried  to  China,  and  extensively  read*       v  a 

Mr.  Abeel  understands  medicine,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Tomlin  were  constantly  pressed  with 
applications  for  medicine  and  books  from  all 
classes  in  the  community.  Among  the  most 
urgent  applicants  were  great  numbers  <rf 
jpriests.  To  all  of  every  grade  the  gospel 
was  preached  kindly,  but  plainly  and  boldly. 
They  wished  to  visit  other  large  cities  in  Siam> 
and  to  enter  Cambodia,  but  the  ill  health  of 
Mr.  Abeel  required  him  to  return  to  Singa{«)pe; 
Here  he  supplied  the  pkce  of  an  English 
chaplain,  who  had  recently  died,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  apply  the  truth  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  mittds  of  a  few  of  his  hearers  with 
saving  power.  ■    -  ^  '^«   y'^-' 

In  April,  Mr.  Abeel  having  ftcfeived  an 
iavitation  from  the  Prudential  Committee  to 
trisit  his  native  ladd^,  sailed  for  America j  by  the 
way  ^f  Ikif  landv  and  arrived  in  ^ew  Y^iit)  In 
feeble  health,  in  September,  V&3f^^m.ii^:&  tm: 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


JEmbarkation  of  Missionaries— R«v.  Edwin  Stevens 
^^  -^Rev.  Ira  Tracy— Mr.  Williams— Printing  at  Siii- 
:?^  gapore—rBankok^— Rev.  Mr.   GutzlafF— -Excursfon 
i^  to  the  Ankay  "Tea-hills— Yoyages— Chinese    con- 
vent— Death  of  Mr,  ^tevens— Voyage  to  Japan, 

'^'-"  A^ouT  tfife  tittle  Mr.  A b§m  entered  the IfeN 
vice  of  the  Foreign  Missionary^  Society,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Stevensf  went  out  to  take  his  place 

Antler  the  patronage  of  the  Atnerican  Seamen's 

^yriend  Society,  with  the  understanding  that, 
after!  a  specified  time,  he  also  would  become 

^i  missionary  of  the  Board,  to  the  Chinese. 

flA-bout  the  sarhe  time  also,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Outziaff  came  to  Canton,  and  - — ^ 


^-y.  '-■■■/■'■*■■ -j"  ■>  ^'f  < 


Barnahy.    Who  is  Mr.  Gutzlaff ?  ' 

Gkarles,  IAb  is  4  native  of  Stettin,  in  Prus- 
sia. In  1826,  lie  left  his  home,  and  the  most 
inviting  prospects  of  even  royal  patronage,  to 
ponnimence  the  labors  o?  a  missionary  in  East- 
em  Asia.  He  is  said^  to  have  made  himself 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Chinese  maQneFS^ 
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dialects,  and  literature ;  and  on  account  of  his 
medical  knowledge  and  skill  bas  become  v^fy 
popular  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  both 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  After  spending 
about  three  years  in  Slam,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  Chinese  junk  for  China,  and  arrived  at 
Macao  in  December,  1831,  where  he  was 
most  kindly  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Stevens  joined  the  mis- 
sion, he:  accompanied  Mr.  Gutzlaff  on  an  ex- 
cursion inland,  to  the  Ankay, Tea-hills,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  route  was 
one  of  the  least  populous  in  the  country,  and 
led  them  near  to  few  towns.  Of  course  they 
were  not  molested  by  the  mandarins,  fpr  they 
saw  none  in  the  whole  distance.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  friendliness  of  the  common 
people,  which,  however,  was  no  doubt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gratuitous  medical  assistance 
they  every  where  rendered  to  the  natives,  arid 
the  frefe  distribution  of  Christian  and  othet  good 
books  which  they  had  with  them  to  give  away. 

Barnaby,  What  missionaries  have  bejn 
sent  to  China  by  the  Board,  besides  Mr. 
Bridgman,  Mr.  Abeel  and  Mr.  Stevens )i^rf#| 
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Charles.    Be  patient,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

ifi  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.S.W.  Williams, 
a  printer,  embarked  at  New-York  for  Canton, 
ia  June,  1833,  and  arrived  in  Canton  the  same 
year;  and  in  June,  1835,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  a  .physician,  sailed  fot,  China,  and 
reached  Canton  after  a  passage  of  a  hundred 


..-^  :fr  '. 


9^  forty-fiv^  d?iys.^i 

,-^^;iParna5y,     fe  these  missionaries  labor 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  ?    >   v  r  ^     i :  ^ 
^^Ckarles.     They  first  studied  the  languagje, 
and  then  as  soon  as  able,  they  translated,  puh- 
lished,  and  distributed  books  and  tracts. 
J  In  1836,  an  important  voyage  was  made  by 
]VJr,  Medhurst,  of  the.London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, and   Mr.  Stevens.     There  were  besides 
these  missionaries,  sixteen  persons  on  board  the 
yessel,  and  they  took  a  few  bags  of  rice,  with 
1jiem  on  board,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
the  voyage,  to  be  sold  or  not,  as  should  seem 
best.     The  cargo  w,as  about  twenty  thousand 
.^l^^nies  of  books  of  various  sizes,  comprehend- 
ing copies/  of  the  Scriptures,  Medhurst's  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  Commentary  on  the  Ten 
QiMiinMmdm§ntSjj^.th^  Xiif^      Christ,  and  a  va? 
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riety  of  other  publicatioris.  Thfey  wi^nt  forth 
wholly  uharhfied,  ariiJ  often,  d^  they  larid^fl  a^^ 
made  their  way  in  the  country,  tbey  \Ver^ 
Beyond  sight  of  their  veS^S,  and  tbb  far  p^  (^ 
in'ake  their  retreat  liad  it  t>e6n  W&es^^. 
They  visited  in  safety  a  grea;t  number  of  towhS 
and  villages,  and  distributed  thousands  bf  ClVri§^ 
tian  tracts.  They  were  received  with  )fihdiiM$S 
by  the  people,  and^ven  in  tM province  of  Shan- 
tung, where  they  were  received  with  most  re- 
senhe,  they  distributed  abbiit ,  a  fhousaiid  books 
in  two  days,  and  nearly  foiir  thouBand  iii  all. 
Generally,  wheii  in  their  vessel  they  werie 
attended  by  the  wir-boits,  land  wheh' on  la:nd, 
officer  ittehfl^dth&hV^ho'gavet^^^ 
annoyanci^,  though  they  1X111^*6  no  aeterrhirted 
opposittdn.  The  ma^s  Af:ile  pfk)p1e  toani 
fe^  nnuch  curidsfty  to  %^  theri^y  Wrt3  e^efly 
received  their  books.  "  v  Vv-  r  '-'^;^^f^^#^^ 
fn  consequence  of  this  voyage  and  the  books 
distributed,  the  Gfovernor  bf  the  pirdvhice  ^ 
Fuh-keen  forwarded  complaints  to  t^e  Em- 
peror. An  order  was  instantly  issued  to  Seize 
and  punish  the  "  traitorous  naSves/'  wfaow^efe 
iigaged  in  Aching  fbfeigtiei^  iHe  laSigif^^ 
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acting  as  tbeir  ageJ^ts,  and  printing  barbarian 
books.     At  the  s|;|ne  time  the  "  English  bar- 
barians" were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
commercial   privileges,  if  they  indulged  their 
o^^^^^S^^eSy  aujdqon tinned  to  make  voyages 
along  the  coast,  contrary  to  the  imperial  man- 
dates.'^,■^,J^^•.,  ":.m   y..      .-.■■;  ^..y/:  /-y.''' :-:-.  ;ii.^f :/.■■- 
^/dChe  ordej:  to  arif^st  every  native  helper  of 
the  missionaries  very  paturally  put  those  help- 
ers to  flight,  and  for  a  time  all  proceedings  at 
Canton,  in^fartkemp^e,  of ,  th§ir  objeet, ,  were 
checked.    -'.^X.:--'    '-,  ?/.;'>-;;.■.   :<■.•.,:■.-' ,;  rf  ^:-^"-'v  r  • 
.Mr.  North,  a  printer,  sailed  from  Boston, 
very  soon  after  the ,  departure  of  Dr.  Parker. 
JI^Ey^as  not  onl^^  jtake  ch         of  the  press, 
but  to  manufacture  type  and  stereotype  plates. 
He  took  with  him  all  the  necessary  implements 
for  a  complete  stereotype  foundryu    ;  u.       i* 
^■When  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  North  reached 
Canton,  they  found  that  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ficulty between  the  ^riysh  authorities,  and  the 
local  Chinese  government,  which  had  produced 
great    excitement.      Mr.  Bridgman's    pupils 
.were  dispersed,  ^i^d  some  of  the  natives  con- 
nected with  the  printing  establishment  had 
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jiut  in  prite.  To  fescape  the 
gSdierlng  storm,  Leang-ATaL  an3  bis  son,  and 
most  of  the  missiohiaries,  ^Ifti  ten  native  woHc- 
ihen,  hasteneid  to  Singapore  to  complete /pHht- 
i8g  the  revised  Chinese  v6tsidii  of  the  Scr!|)- 
'tures. ,  ■  '  '  '  ^  -^  "'  -^  ■■■■^--y-rt-^^.-. 
Mr.  Williams  went  to  Macao  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  larigwage,  and  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Miedhuret^  iiictionary  of  the 
Fiih-k^en  dialect.-  .: ';\""-''f' ''^"^■./v•^^t 

'^tirnaiyj/.     Why  did  the  fioal-d  establKh  4 
station  at  Singapore?      ^  ;    ;    v  _^  'f 

'  ^(Charles.  It  was  with  lieferehce  to  the  safe 
toy  cdnvenieht  employ medi  of  a  l^r^b  pirinting 
establishment,  and  also  to  aftSii  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  the  niissionaries  of  the  Board  in  c^se 
%f  pei-secution.  While  hei^e  the  missionaries 
labored  as  etclliMvely  fo  witt  ttifeClilnfeSe  t&  the 
love  and  obedience  of  Christ,  2ls  while  they 
yemained  at  Cs^nton.        -  '  '  :-^    ^  ^  ^  .   .  ^^^^^ 

'l    '  ^arnaby.  :%  Siiigapdre^  t  jf^ldiis  |feciJ? 

'  '^Mrles.    The  number  oF In habitJari^  is  '&- 

iimated  at  a%out  25,000.    Singapore  sustains 

*W  ConiinfiJon  relatloii  teilf 'fife  missi&is ' 6t  VKe 

%ard te ^ MtpAi oF* t^VtftW.    Tfie Wf^r- 
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MSfflfeBrl^riBiiang  books  mWf'|r^f  at 
that  plabe,  owing  to  the  great  number  df  ves- 
kells  which  annually  visit  thkt  port.  Myriads 
^^  bffiks  rnight  Be  thence  pOiired  iiitb  Chinat 
Pro|)er,  and  also  scattered  throughout  the  Chi- 
nese colonies  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  -*^' 
'^^%i#gappfe  hity  be  regarded  Is"  the  ctetrtral 
station.  There  h  to  be  the  {Principal  seraihary 
for  rearing  up  native  helpers  in  the  more  im- 
pbrtarit  lariguagies,  /and  iMr^  is'iM  principal 
iestabrishmerit  for  printrng  books  in  those  lan- 
guages.   -:--''r:*^-:V-.-^  -^      ■     ■:,--::'^-^,V-;'-"--^-^^"---^^^^^ 

^The  'thissionaries  erected  a  chapel  at  Singa- 
"i^iSii^^ItH^^cial  reference  to  the  Chinese^  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  concluded  to  resrde  there. 
Two  schools  were  immediately  opened,  and 
^fty'^cldtt  embraced  sixty  pupils.  \^  Chinese 
young  man  of  twenty -five,  was  received  into 
the  church,  before  the  close  of 'Mr.  Tracy^s 
^fkt^^^^fi '^hd  six:  others  expressed  a  wish  !br 
Ti^pfisni  abdut  t;he  ^nife  tto;  Not  long  afteir, 
tegular  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  v^as  perform- 
ed, a  Bible  cla^s  was  formed,  a^d  quite  a  nam- 
Ijieir  of  Chi n^se  ^tfehded.  Mr.  Tracy  thought 
sevefral  of  them  gav^e  evidence  of  genuine 
piety. 
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Dr.  Parker  did  not  remain  long  at  Singa^ 
pore,  and  very  soon  after  his  return  to  Cantott| 
he  opened  a  dispensary,  which  was  resorted  to 
by  great  numbers.  In  less  than  three  months 
he  had  300  patients,  and  the  last  I  heard  thej, 
numbered  nearly  7,000.  ,^ ,  .^ 

While  at  Singapore,  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Tracy  opened  a  hospital,  and  no  less  than 
1300  received  medical  treatment,  from  morfe 
than  20  different  countries,  and  nations,  y 

In  May,  1836,  an  imperial  edict  appeared 
in  Canton,  forbidding  faith  in  Jesus,  and  th^ 
propagation  of  his  doctrines,  on  pain  of  death. 
'  Barnahy.    Did  the  missionaries  stop  preach- 
ing then  ?  --'  \  ''''''::.  -y'-r-'::  -M^l 

Charles,  No!  by  no  meabs.  It  only 
made  them  cautious.  1  will  now  communicate 
events  which  transpired  in  1837.  <  ^ 

%  In  December,  1836,  Mr.  Stevens  embarked 
on  board  the  Himmaleh,  with  the  expectation 
of  visiting  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  distributing 
books  wherever  readers  could  be  found,  and 
doing  what  he  might  be  able,  to  prepare  jjfe 
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#&y  for  Christian  missioniEtries  to  tie  introdu- 
ced sittitifig  the  rniUions  of  neglected  and 
almost  unkno\<^ri  idolaters  dwelling  on  those 
islands.  The  voyage  h^  been  planned  by  the 
breithren  of  the  mission,  in  connection  with  a 
iijvv  Christian  merchants  residirig  at  Caiiidn ; 
arid  the  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  latter 
^sjiecifllly  for  the  accomplishment  df  thr§  laud- 
dble'desionii^^:;-^'-:-  \:i'^ ■./.'■'<  '•■■;-.  u--nk^.H'^-v.^'i^'-v-. 
On  the  15th  of  D6cember,  the  Himmaleh 
arrived  ^t  Singapbi-e,  where  Mr.  Stevens  iiyas 
immediately  seized  with  a  feii^er,  atid  departed 
to  his  r^st  with  God,  on  the  5lh  of  January, 
1837.  Mr.  Stev6ns  had  a  presentiment  that 
be  shoiitd  never  return,  while  preparing  for 
rhfe  voyage;  but  his  brethren  attributed  his 
^'ppreheiision^  to  the  supposed  tlangers  of  i- 
vbyiig^  in  WaMs  little  knbwn,  iand  '^Vhtmg 
pirates  and  cannibals.  The  death  of  this  holy 
mf^h  was  deeply  felt  by  his  br^ethreti,  6nd  in  it. 
the  rnissteh  ^stained  a  peat  Ic^s.  KMt  ^- 
barking  on  his  voyage  to  China,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  f  Dear  Saviour,  I  have  parted  with  all 
for  thee ;  henceforth  be  thou  fn'y  fet'her,  mtH 
ther,  sister,   and  brother."     He  j^sseifefsl!  ^^ 


\ 
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mature  judgment  and  remarkable  decision  of 
character,  and  a  holy  intrepidity  in  facing  dan% 
gers  that  came  in  the  path  of  duty,  i.  x  v  ^ 

Barnahy,  Did  the  Himmaleh  proceed  oa 
her  voyage?  :,  ■  :  r,.?$fe%: 

Charles.  Yes.  Mr.  Dickinson,  a:n  AmerU 
can  Missionary  stationed  at  Singapore,  took. 
Mr.  Stevens's  place,  and  proceeded  tp  ,vi§yi 
Borneo  and  other  places  in  that  quarter.  The 
voyage  occupied  two  months.       .. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  Sabbath,  observable  among  the 
foreign  comniunity.  A  chapel  was  procured 
and  furnished  by  European  residents,  who, 
wit;h  the  pious  s6a-captains  and  Christian  stran-^ 
gers  occasionally  in  Canton,  made  an  audi-f 
ence  of  about  80  individuals.  Mr.  Bridgman 
preached  two-thirds  of  the.  time,  and  Mr.  Par- 
ker the  remainder.  In  addition  to  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath,  they  formed  a  Bible  class,  and 
attended  religious  services  two  evenings  i!Ei,t|ie 


week. 


■■M 
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Barnahy.  I  should  admire  to  hear  about 
another  voyage.  Have  the  missionaries  ney^ 
attempted  another?  :  w^^;!  vli 
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^«'  Charles,  Yes ;  they  made  another  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  The  occasion  and  object  of 
i  ll  will  state.  Three  Japanese  sailors,  the 
only  survivors  of  a  junk's  crew  of  fourteen 
men,  landed  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and 
were  there  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards redeemed  by  an  English  factor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  Columbia -river 
settlement.  By  him  they  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  thence  to  Macao,  where  they  were 
providentially  placed  in  tlie  family  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gutzlaff.  Here  they  were  employed 
in  teaching  him  their  language.  Sometime  in 
the  spring  of  1837,  four  other  men  from  the 
same  country,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Lu- 
conia,  arrived  from  Manilla.  With  the  benev- 
olent object  of  restoring  these  shipwrecked 
mariners  to  their  country,  the  house  of  Oly- 
phant  &c  Co.  despatched  the  ship  Morrison^ 
Captain  D.  Ingersoll,  for  Yeddo,  the  residenpe 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  .  ' 
^r  Barnaby,  Who  besides  the  ship's  crew 
went  on  this  expedition  ?  ;-  v  '  ^^y- 
•  Charles,  Mr.  King,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Olyphant  &  Co.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  King, 
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also,  Df.  Parker  and  Mr.  Williams  of. the  mis- 
sion. The  vessel  carried  no  armanient,  ai)d 
only  a  small  assbrtment  of  such  articles  of  trade 
as  it  was  supposed  might  he  in  demand  in  the 
Japan  market,  in  case  the  people  should  be 
disposed  to  engage  in  trade.  An  assortnient 
of  medicine,  together  with  such  surgical  instru- 
ments as  might  be  most  useful,  if  intercourse 
should  be  allowed  with  the  inhabitants,  were 
also  taken.  Thus  furnished  for  her  benevo- 
lent erraad,  the  Morrison  sailed  fwm  Macaio  qn 
the  3d  of  July,  1837.  • ,;  >  .  ^  i 

Captain  Ingersoll  directed  his  course  to  the 
Loo  Choo  Islands,  where  his  ship  arrived  safely 
on  the  12th.  He  remained  in  the  harbor  of 
Napa^Keang  two  or  three  days,  and  Dr.  Par- 
ker with  others  went  on  shore  several  times.  * 

The  productions  of  these  islands  are  riae, 
sugar,  millet,  melons,  aweet  potatoes,  egg- 
plant, etc.  Scarcely  a  dog,  cat,  or  animal 
of  any  kind  was  seeo,  except  a  cow  grazing  on 
the  hills,  and  a  few  goats  and  pigs,  with  some 
small  horses  and  bullocks.  ,11  0/?^^% 

The  true  Loo  Chooans  are  of  a  light,  dull 
jBopper  color,-— rhair  uai&Nrnily  black,  and  eyes 
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for  tbe  most  part,  dark  gray.  Gentleness  and 
natural  simplicity  characterize  them  all.  The 
sabordination  in  which  the  people  are  held  to 
their  foreign  rders,  the  Japanese,  is  similar  tto 
what  obtains  in  China.  _:...,: -:0^'a'. 

tf /The  houses  are  generally  very  poor,  some  of 
them  not,  equalling  a  European  sheep-cote,  and 
many  liot  exceeding  ten  feet  square  and  six  or 

seven  in  hei^^^  ^  i>  ^.■\Awi^:>^:^mm''^^M^'^-- 
The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  conceal 
information  )C€specting  their  country  and  laws. 
The  missionaries  are  much  interested  in  the 
people.  Dr.  Parker  said,  "Never  have /^^I 
seen  an  uncivilized  people  for  whom  I  felt  such 
sympathy  ;  and  thrice  happy  will  be  the  man 
who  shall  reside  among  them,  and  impart  to 
them  the  gospel.''  -      '^v.    ^  ,  ^  - 

^g  Having  obtained  what  information  they 
could,  which  they  deemed  important,  the  com- 
pany sailed  jfor  Japan,  and  early  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  31st,  the  ship  entered  the  large  bay, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tcc^fZo,  the  <5apital 
of  the  Japanese  empire.  Many  6shing-boats 
came,  around;  those  in  them  making  signs  and 
conducting  in  a  friendly  manner*».  iSThe  Jap- 
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anese  sailors  on  board  the  Morrison  were  great- 
ly delighted  at  seeing  their  native  land  again, 
and  the  thought  of  being  shortly  restored  to 
their  friends.  But  these  hopes  were  soon  most 
painfully  blasted.  i  i  ''■■'•/. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they  heard 
cannon;  but  supposing  it  a  signal  from  the 
capital  denoting  a  foreign  arrival,  the  captain 
continued  beating  up  for  the  harbor,  which  the 
Japanese  had  pointed  out  as  safe.  When  the 
fogs  and  clouds  were  dispersed,  they  saw  the 
fortification  at  Aura  Gawa,  not  very  far  distant. 
And  now  the  balls  falling  in  the  water  admon- 
ished them  of  danger.  Many  natives  c^me 
on  board,  and  when  they  went  on  shore  carried 
messages  to  different  officers  written  both  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  .^f  n  ■  ; v 

"  Hoping  their  papers  would  soon  reach  head- 
quarters, and  that  an  offiper  would  wait  on 
them  the  next  morning,  the  ship's  company 
endeavored  to  keep  calm  during  the  night, 
expecting  to  go  on  shore  the  next  day.  Biit 
when  the  morning  dawned,  they  found  their 
mistake.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  cannon 
bad   been   brought   from  the  fort,   and   been 
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planted  on  the  shore  opposite  to  where  tfiey 
lay,  whence  the  Japanese  commenced  firing  as 
soon  as  they  could  well  see   the  ship.     Or-> 
ders  were  immediately  given  to  weigh  anchor, 
presuming  that  they  would  be  satisfied  when 
they  should  see  the  vessel  getting  under  way. 
A  white  flag  was  hoisted  to  no  purpose.  They 
fired  faster  than  before.    The  balls  flew  fierce-^ 
ly  around,  fell  into  the  water  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship,  passed  over  and  beyond 
it,  and  through  the  rigging,  and  one  perforated 
a  port-hole  about   midship,  pierced  two  deck 
plank,  glanced  and  passed  through  the  thicko 
sides  of  the  long  boat,  and  bounded  into  the 
water.     While   working   the  windlass,  a  ball 
passed  in  a  range  with  the  men,  so  near  that 
they  felt  the  wind  of  it ;  and  had  they  not  at 
that  moment  been  falling  back  on  their  levers,n 
it  might  have  disabled  or  killed  many  of  them. 
When  the  anchor  was  home,  and  the  ship  un- 
der sail,  a  ball  was  shot  well  aimed  to  take  the 
masts  of  ihe  vessel,  but  it  fell  ^  few  feet  to  the 
larboard*.-:.:-^^?kS/--:'-^'':..  'H'  ->v  ■  ■^;lr;:  :-'^:-^--:;^SI|^:^^mM-  . 
**Thus,"  says   the  missk)nar3r^>^f were  we 
mercifully  delivered  from  a  government  whose 
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hospitalrty   is  hostility.     A  momentary  panic 
ensued,  on  the  captain  exclaiming,  we  are  be- 
califted !     It  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  all 
sails  were  soon  full  again,  and  the  shore  rapid- 
ly receded.     As  we  escaped  the  reach  of  the 
guns  on  shore,  a  few  rounds  from  a  boat  an*^"^ 
chored  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  were  fire4 
upon  us.     In  a  little  time  three  gun-boats  jiur^^ 
sued  us.     Immediately  on  getting  out  of  the 
harbor,   the   ship  was  hove  to;   and   having 
thrown  overboard,  before  we  left  the  harbor,  a 
canvass,  on  which  was  written  a  request  for  an 
ofBcer,  and  also  for  water,  which  we  saw  taken? 
up  by  fishermen,  we  waited  for  the  government^ 
boats  to  come  up,  but  in  vain.     Their  deter- 
mination not  to  communicate  with  us  was  nc^ 
to?  be  shaken.     In  this  dilemma  our  only  alter^i 
native  was  to  put  out  to  seal' -?^^      /  r^ 
^JBarnaby,    What  did  the  Japanese  sailors 
say?  --■-:■■■■'■■"  >vv  -t--;  ;•-;'■■,  ■■■■■;  ■^\-::,r^•^■^frrW: 

Charles.     I  do  not  faiow;  "Thdy  Vei^ 
sorely   disappointed  and  highly  indignant   at 
these   proceedings   of  their  countrymen,   andi 
nearly  all  their  hopes  of  being  r^tor6d  t6  ihem 
country  and  friends  wer6  n^w  extingui^ed# 


u-      <^*^ 
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It  was,  however,  determined  to  make  anotherf 
attempt,  and  the  ship  put  away  for  Satzuma, 
a  jpnore  southern  port. 

r  On  the  10th  of  August,  the  ship  entered 
Kagosima  bay,  and  a  boat  having  been  sent 
on  shore  for  a  pilot,  a  native  boat  came  along 
side  with  an  officer  on  board.  This  officer 
had  brought  a  pilot  to  conduct  them  to  a  tem- 
porary anxshorage  until  communication  could 
be  had  with  the  higher  authorities,  when  they 
would  conduct  the  ship  to  a  safe  harbor.  He 
took  Mr.  King's  despatches  for  the  prince  of 
Satzuma,  including  those  prepared  for  the  em- 
peror at  Yeddo,  and  said  a  return  could  be  re^ 
ceived  in  three  days-  At  two  o'clock,  another 
officer  returned  the  communications  delivered 
in  the  morning,  which  the  missionaries  hoped, 
had  been  forwarded  to  Kagosima,  the  capital 
of  Satzuma,  saying,  a  messenger  had  been  des 
patched  to  the  prince ;  that  a  high  officer 
would  visit  them  the  next  day,  and  that  he  had 
brought  another  pilot  to  conduct  them  to  a 
harbop  for  the  night.  One  of  the  Japanese 
sailors  on  board  the  Morrison,  went  on  shore, 
and  said  that  he  was  received  with  as  much 
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hospitality  by  the  magistrates  as  he  could  be 
by  his  own  family.  The  officers  who  came  on 
board  knew  no  foreign  flag,  except  the  Chi- 
nese, and  said  that  no  European  vessel  had 
ever  been  seen  there  before. 

No  change  of  conduct  or  feeling  was  mani- 
fested by  the  officers  or  people  on  shore,  till 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  when  the  greatt  matt* 
darin,  according  to  promise,  was  to  visit  the 
ship.  He  did  not,  however,  make  his  appear- 
ance, nor  was  any  communication  received  by 
the  ship.  ^  V  ,/  _  ;-  =.w 

After  seven  in  the  morning,  a  fishing-^boat 
with  half  a  dozen  men  came  off,  and  at  some 
distance  told  the  Japanese  sailors  on  board, 
that  the  ship  had  better  put  to  sea,  and  said 
something  about  the  officers  firing  upon  them. 
Iftirttediately  warlike  preparations  were  seen 
on  shore.  But,  with  the  exception  of  what 
was  said  by  the  fishermen,  they  had  received 
no  intimation  that  such  was  their  desire.  All 
doubt  of  their  hostile  design  was  soon  expelled, 
and  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  seen"  ascending 
to  the  shelter  of  oiie  of  the  forts.  Nti'sooner 
weri3  they  behind  the  fort,  thati  they  commenced 
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a  pferfl^itt^iJsfife  of  musketry  and  artillery. 
Mr.  Parker  writes,  "  Our  situation  at  that 
moment  is  not  easily  realized.  Anchored  in  a 
small  bay,  with  75  fathoms  of  chain  cable  to  be 
taken  in,  nearly  becalmed,  and  the  little  wind 
we  bad  being  directly  against  our  going  out. 
The  captain,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind/ 
made  his  arratigeilients ;  but  even  the  little 
breeze  we  had  soon  failed  and  left  us  scarcely 
enough  to  steer  the,  ship,  so  that  as  she  loosed 
from   bef  moorrfrgS,  she  drifted  towards   the 

shore*"  ■■v--:-:v;:^-''^-':^. ';■.:•  ^  •  ^-f-^n^.:  -^  :-->fS:Mbmr 

Barnaby,  Pray  don't  keep  me  in  suspense 
a' moment,  but  say  quick  whether  or  not  the 
missionaries  were  killed?     '     >  <  v.    v -a.^^^^,:,^.,,^,: 

Charles,  They  were  not  killed,  but  after 
l3ring  between  two  fires  eighteen  hours,  the 
ship  escaped  from  the  bay  of  Kagosima  with- 
out loss  of  life  or  serious  damage.  ^  -  , 
^^  Barnaby,  Do  you  suppose  the  prince  or- 
dired  the  soldiers  to  fire  ?  .  ^ 
*  Charles.  No  doubt  he  did.  The  escape 
was  a  narrow  one,  and  the  party  on  board  the 
ship,  relinquishing  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  vo3rage,  proceeded  da  their 
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way  to  Canton,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  August.  -* 

Barnaby,  What  became  of  the  poor  Jap- 
anese sailors?  .^^ 

Charles,  Unwilling  to  be  set  on  shore  to 
be  exposed  to  the  suspicion  and  treachery  of 
their  countrymen,  they  were,  at  their  own  re*- 
quest,  taken  back  in  the  Morrison  to  Canton!^v^ 

It  is  supposed  that  this  expedition  is  the 
otily  serious  attempt  to  introduce  the  Christian 
religion  into  Japan,  which  has  ever  been  made 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  about  200 
years  ago.  '• 

The  English  made  attempts  to  obtain  fast 
hold  in  Japan  in  the  year  1613,  and  again  in 
1673,  but  without  much  success.  .,■..*. 

Barnaby,  If  the  only  object  was  to  retura 
the  Japanese  sailors,  why  did  the  missionaries 
go  upon  the  expedition  ?  ^.^^  -'a 

Charles.  The  object  of  Mr.  King,  who 
had  the  chief  agency  in  fitting  out  this  expedi- 
tion, was,  not  only  to  restore  the  sailors  to  their^ 
native  land,  but  also  to  ascertain  what  openings 
there  might  be  for  establishing  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Japanese,  and  for  introdu- 
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cing  among  them  the  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement.   The  missionaries,  remarking  upon 
this  voyage,  say,    "  Although  the  voyage  to 
Japan  was  immediately  unsuccessful,  yet  we 
are  persuaded  that  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
knows  the  motive  under  which  the  expeditioa 
was  plSntted  atid  Carried  through,  wiUnot  let 
these   feeblfe   efforts  fall   to  the  ground.     In 
bringing  the  seven  men  back,   God  may  be 
preparing  the  way  for  diffusing,  through  them, 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  to   their   native 
land.     Some   valuable  information   has   been 
obtained  cpncerning  the  nations  lying  to  the 
east  and  south  of  us,  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  future  operations,  and  the  diffu- 
^on  of  which,  we  trust,  will  aid  in  attracting 
the  attention  ,trf  Christians .  la  England  and 
America  to  these  parts  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Mr.  Abeel  goes  to  America— Dr.  Parker— Dr.  Diver 
— Opium  —  Commercial  Difficulties  —  Infirmary — 
Literary  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  China — 
Blockade  of  Canton — Conversation — Hymn.         ( 

I  SUPPOSE,  said  Charles,  you  would  like  to 
hear  further  from  JVJr.  Abeel,  who  returned  to 
America  in  1834. 

Having  recovered  his  health  in  a  good  de- 
gree, he  re-Bmbarked  at  New-York,  on  board 
the  ship  Morrison,  bound  for  Canton,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Canton 
in  March,  1839.  In  May,  1839,  Dr.  William 
B.  Diver  embarked  at  New- York,  on  board 
the  ship  Albion,  Captain  Lovett,  bound  for 
Canton,  and  arrived  in  China  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  These  missionaries  found  their 
brethren  diligently  employed.  With  Mr. 
Bridgman  the  first  object  of  attention  has  been 
the  revision  of  works  for  the  press.  Miscella- 
neous reading  and  translating  in  Chinese  also 
occupies  a  portion  of  his   time.    He  usually 
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gives  an  hour  to  conversation  with  individuals 
tt^  the  shops,  temples,  etc.,  or  at  the  hospital. 
Free  conversation  with  the  people,  affords 
some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  conveying 
the  truth  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  publishing  and  distributing 
books  and  tracts,  and  improving  every  oppor- 
tunity for  preaching  and  conversation,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  each  from  one  to  three  lads  un- 
der tuition,  who  learn  English  and  Chinese. 
They  would  most  gladly  instruct  more,  but 
their  rooms  are  small,  and  as  all  the  scholars 
they  take  must  be  regarded  as  servants,  they 
cannot  gratify  fully  all  their  benevolent  wishes. 
At  the  time  the  opium  troubles  began.  Dr. 
iParker  had  four  native  youths  under  his  care, 
who  were  instructed  both  in  English,  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  at  the  hospital, 
where  they  afforded  him  much  assistance. 
Ohe^of  them  is  able  to  perfbfni-^aSy  opet-atibiis,^ 
which  he  has  often  done  in  a  very  skilful  and 
satisfactory  manner.  "  ^   ;  > 

rBarnaby,     Are  the  Chinese  fond  of  dOn- 
versatiort?' v-i^-:n'  .   ■"■  ■    ■-■•■    ■■'  ■■   --'  -V.v:;,-^... .,■..>: 

Charles.     Yes,    passionately    fond    of  it. 
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They  often  inquire  of  the  missionaries  the 
manners  and  customs  of  America,  and  the 
modes  and  objects  of  our  worship.  On  such 
occasions,  the  missionaries  give  them  the  pre- 
cepts, and  requisitions  of  our  holy  religion,  ad- 
ding line  upon  line,  precept  upon  preci^pt,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little.  .^.,i 

Bamaby,  You  speak  of  the  opium  trou- 
bles ;  what  kind  of  troubles  were  they  ? 

Charles.  The  trade  in  this^  drug  has  long 
been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  China,  while 
the  importation  of  it  in  vast  quantities  has  still 
been  going  on,  with  the  connivance  of  the  of- 
ficers of  government ;  and  the  internal  trade, 
conducted  more  or  less  clandestinely,  has 
brought  it  within  reach  of  the  people  in  n^.^jly 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  used,  too, 
with  even  more  baleful  effects,  both  on  the 
mind  and  body,  than  alcoholic  drinks  in  Amer- 
ica. During  the  years  1837  and  1838,  the 
rulers  were  roused  to  a  great  effort  to  save  the 
people  from  the  ruin  which  this  kind  of  intem- 
perance was  bringing  upon  them.  jProcIsma- 
tions  were  issued  ;  the  foreign  importers}  were 
warned  to  desist  fi:pm  their  forbidden  trade; 
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the  public  officers  were  urged  to  increased 
vigilance  and  efficiency  ;  and  when  all  these 
measures  were  found  ineffectual,  the  foreigi^^ 
merchants  were  required  and  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  surrender  all  the  opium  on  hand,  and 
stop  all  trade,  until  they  should  give  satisfactory 
security  that  no  more  of  the  forbidden  drug 
would  be  introduced.  More  than  ten  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  opium,  most  of  it  the  prop- 
erty of  British  merchants,'  was  surrendered, 
and  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  destroyed. 

Dick,     What  a  vast  sum,  to  be  expended 
for  such  a  poison  as  opium  I 

Charles,  This  sum,  large  as  it  may  appear 
to  you,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  paid  by  the  Chinese 
for  this  deleterious  article.  All  foreigners  ia 
Canton  were  immediately  confined.  Dr.  Par^ 
ker's  hospital  was  closed,  and  the  road  tf  it 
walled  up.  The  Americans  had  no  opiuiir  to 
deliver,  but  the  commissioner  made  no  distinc*' 
tion  between  those  who  traded  in  the  article 
and  those  who  did  not.  Mr.  Williams  says, 
"We  were  implicated,  as  foreigners  in  the 
misdeeds  of  other  forei^ers,  and  thus  disabled 
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from  exerting  that  influence  for  good  that  pre- 
cedes the  reception  of  instruction.  Our  teach- 
ers in  Canton  have  all  left,  and  the  scholars 
have  all  fled.  All  distribution  of  books,  of 
course,  ceased  immediately."  '  '^  - 

The  character  of  the  opium  trade  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  fact,  that,  while  foreigners  were 
confined  in  Canton,  their  lives  threatened,  if 
the  trade  was  not  stopped,  and  all  the  opium 
delivered,  still  the  ships  in  the  outer  anchorages 
were  engaged  in  selling  it,  and  under  cover  of 
night  getting  it  on  shore. 

JBarnahy.  What  became  of  the  American 
missionaries  ? 

Charles,  When  released,  Mr.  Williams 
went  down  to  Macao,  where  he  labored  to 
great  advantage,  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  after 
waiting  a  while,  followed  him.         i^ 

DicJc.  What  did  Dr.  Parker  do  ? 
T  (paries.  In  July,  1839,  he  wrote  home 
that  the  commissioner  had  visited  him,  and  af- 
ter making  many  inquiries  suggested  by  the 
commercial  difficulties,  requested  a  prescription 
that  would  cure  opium  smokers,  and  also  ask- 
ed  his  advice  in  regard  to  a   disease  under 
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which  he  was  laboring  himself.  The  viceroy- 
had  also  consulted  him  respecting  a  son  af- 
flicted with  epilepsy.  It  was  presumed  from 
these  and  other  similar  circumstances,  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  not  opposed  to  his 
practice  of  medicine. 

^  Barnahy,  Were  those  who  went  down  to 
Macao  molested  ? 

Charles,  The  English  merchants  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  place ;  and  even  Mr. 
GutzlafF,  as  he  was  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  English,  could  not  obtain  permission  to  re- 
main. When  Dr.  Diver  arrived  at  Macao,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1839,  all  missionaries, 
except  those  from  the  several  American  So- 
cieties, had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  place. 

In  the  early  part  of  1 840,  our  missionaries 
say  in  one  of  their  letters,  "Within  a  few 
months,  we  have  welcomed  to  this  field  Dr. 
Diver,  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson,  and  Mr.  Milne,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Milne,  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  number  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives  residing  at  present  in 
China,  is  sixteen.     Five  of  them  are  under  the 
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patronage  of  the  American  Board ;  ihret  un- 
der that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
and  two  under  the  Church  Missionary  Soicietyj 
two  are  from  the  American  Baptist  Board,  and 
one  from  a  Baptist  Society  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  two  are  in  the  siervice  of  the  Mor- 
rison Education  Society,  and  one  is  attached  as 
interpreter,  to  the  British  commission  for  trade. 
The  missionaries  devoted  to  the  Chinese,  resid- 
ing at  Singapore,  Malacca,  Siam,  Java,  and 
BbrneOi  have  had  large  accessions  to  their 
number  within  a  few  years;  so  that  from 
Penang  on  the  west,  to  Canton  on  the  east, 
there  are  betwe^  fifty  and  sixty  men  and  wo- 
jnen  devoted  to  the  christianization  of  thj^ 
Chinese.  ■.-       ■      -..i-:  '<\-:'  .^--r^k^^ 

Dick.  You  meritiori  the  Morrison  Edaca- 
Xion  Society  ;  I  wish  to  hear  about  it.  i  - 
..  Charles,  Within  a  few  years  several  literar 
^  and  benevolent  ih%titutions  have  sprung  u{) 
in  Canton  and  Macao,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  merchants  who  are  friendly  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  Amofug  them  are  the 
Morrison  Education  Society;  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusbn  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the 
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Medical  Missionary  Society;  to  which  also 
may  be  added  the  Hospital  at  Whampoa. 

Dick.  How  long  did  the  hospital  remain 
closed? 

/r  Charles,  It  has  not  been  opened  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  suppose  it  will  remain  shut 
until  the  opium  controversy  between  the  British 
and  Chinese  ceases.  Although  the  hospital 
remains  closed,  Dr.  Parker's  practice  was  very 
extensive  in  April,  1840.  A  blockade  of  the 
port  and  river  of  Canton  was  declared  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1840,  which  took  effect  not  long 
afterwards.  The  day  previous.  Dr.  Parker 
left  Canton  for  Macao. 

=  ■  Barnaby,  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  more 
concerning  Leang-Afa,  and  his  family  ? 

Charles.  Just  before  the  blockade,  he  was 
with  his  family  in  Canton.  The  missionaries 
speak  of  him  as  a  humble  Christian,  well 
grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  He  con- 
tinues to  distribute  tracts  and  books,  and  has  a 
little  congregation  of  those  who  join  him  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Last  year  he  baptized  several  adults 
on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  also 
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several  children.  Atih,  his  sos,  is  the  viceroy's 
chief  interpreter.  He  is  amiable,  intelligent, 
and  truly  pious ;  and  most  ardently  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen.  There 
is  also  another  Christian  Chinese,  a  Mr.  Lew, 
who  was  for  a  time  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  as  copyist.  He 
appears  well,  but  is  shunned  by  his  relations 
on  account  of  his  piety. 

Mr.  SacJcville,  On  the  whole,  the  China 
mission  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
one,  and  considering  the  small  number  of  mis- 
sionaries, a  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  per- 
formed. '  A 

Charles,  True.  By  preaching,  teaching, 
and  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  the 
Saviour's  name  has  been  made  known  to  itmny 
thousands ;  the  seed  of  the  word  has  been 
scattered  fix)m  the  north  along  the  whole  coast, 
and  ways  are  being  opened  and  means  are 
preparing  for  more  extensive  and  more  effectual 
labors.  In  the  present  difficulty  with  England, 
Dr.  Parker  views  it  "  as  a  great  design  of 
Providence  to  make  the  wickedness  of  man 
subserve  bis  purposes  of  mercy  towards  China, 
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in  breaking  through  the  wall  of  exclusion,  and 
bringing  the  empire  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  Christian  nations."  >  .  .m^^^ 
I  Mr.  Sackville.  I  hope  God  is  about  to 
open  a  highway  into  .China,  and  that  a  great 
cotnpany  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  will  soon 
enter  it,  and  take  possession  in  the  name  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer.  But  hitherto  I  per- 
ceive a  striking  disproportion  between  the 
means  used,  and  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 
If  China  embraces  one  fourth  of  the  human 
family,  and  it  is  estimated  that  her  language  is 
spoken  by  that  portion  of  our  race,  her  claims 
on  Christendom  are  great,  and  our  prayers  and 
alms  must  be  no  longer  withheld.  ^^ 

Charles,  We  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of 
idolatrous  Chinese  will  be  recovered  from  their 
idolatries,  without  greater  exertions  to  raise  up 
and  qualify  missionaries,  and  collect  funds  to 
sustain  them  among  the  heathen,  when  pre- 
pared to  go.  v>A  ^ 

Mr,  Sackville,  Without  greater  libisrality, 
and  more  fervent,  persevering  prayer,  we  must 
not  expect  to  see  much  greater  results  than 
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we  have  already  witnessed.  The  field  is  the 
world,  and  if  we  count  all  the  pagans  and 
Mohammedans,  and  all  the  papists  and  other 
nominal  Christians,  many  of  whom  are  almost 
without  exception  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find 
nearly  or  quite  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions  of  immortal  souls  in  bondage  to  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  fast  hastening  to  an  awful 
eternity. 

Mrs.  Sackville.  It  is  supposed  that  one 
third  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world  may  be 
found  within  the  United  States,  and  if  so,  then 
surely  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  perform  half 
the  work  necessary  to  be  done  before  the 
worMs  conversion,  , 

Mr.  Sackville.  I  think  so  too,  for  these 
Christians  are  doubtless  able  to  do  twice  as 
much  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  the  same 
number  of  Christians  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe. 

Charles.  1  am  very  glad  to  find  you  and  Mrs. 
Sackville  entertaining  such  views  on  this  subject, 
and  that  you  are  willing  to  look  at  it  on  such  a 
grand  scale  of  operation.     It  is  no  light  matter 
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to  fumish  Bibl^  and  missionaries  for  the  ia- 
gtruGtioB  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions^ 
Wfeo  are  now  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Allowing  only  one  missionary  to  every  twenty 
^ausand  souls,  tfairty-seveti  thousand  -five  bun- 
dled ministers  are  this  motoent  waht^,  who 
are  capable  of  gtiiding  all  these  myriads  of 
darkened  minds  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  all  believe  they  mtist 
rebel ve  the  gospel,  or  perish  for  ever  I  ^if 
'  Mn.  ^ckvMe,  A  new  style  of  giving 
must  be  adopted  by  the  generality  of  churches, 
ktid  of  individual  Christians  ;  and  also  a  new 
^tyie  of  consecrating  our  sons  to  the  service  of 
^bd  in  the  sacred  ministry,  before  the  harvest 
bf  ifee  world  will  be  reaped.  *  ^^ 

^  Gharks^  It  is  high  time  that  both  these 
Subjects  iv*re  viewed  in  a  new  light;  aiid  1 
do  nbt  know  of  any  thing  better  calculated  to 
quicken  eiUr  Sensibilities,  tha^  to  fix  our  thoughts 
bn  the  g^erations  of  heathen  who  have  left 
the  world  in  all  their  pollution  since  tfee  cona- 
mand  of  our  Saviour,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach   tile  ^ofpel  to  &very  crea- 
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ture."  Not  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of 
idolaters  have  died  within  the  last  thirty  years ; 
and  what  a  vast  proportion  of  these  once  lived 
and  practised  idolatry  in  China!  And  how 
painful  the  thought,  that  during  the  present 
year,  1841,  twenty  millions  more  will  enter 
on  the  retributions  of  eternity,  ignorant  of  the 
only  "  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved  !" 

Mr.  SacTcville.  We  have  prayed,  "thy 
king<lom  come,"  long  enough,  without  contri- 
huting  more  of  our  substance  to  advance  it ; 
henceforth,  therefore,  let  us  give  liberally,  and 
not  only  give,  but  consecrate  our  children  too, 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  Saying  this, 
Mr.  Sackville  took  out  a  bank  note  and  laid  it 
on  the  table,  Mrs.  Sackville  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  Charles  and  the  children  added  their 
mite  for  the  China  mission,  while  Percy,  his 
eyes  swimming  in  tears,  said,  "  '  Silver  and 
gold  none  I  have  ;  but  such  as  1  have  give  I 
theel' — 


Here  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 
'Tis  all  that  I  can  do.' 
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"  Qualify  me  for  thy  service,  among  the 
heathen,  and  send  me  whither  thou  wilt." 

Charles  Ashley,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
commenced  singing  the  following  hymn,  and 
one  after  another  joined  him,  till  eviery  voice 
was  raised  in  sweetest  melody. 


Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee. 
All  thy  scenes,  I  love  them  well. 
Friends,  connections,  happy  country. 
Can  I  bid  you  all  farewell  ? 

Can  I  leave  you. 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 

Home  !  thy  joys  are  passing  lovely ; 
Joys  no  stranger-heart  can  tell ! 
Happy  home!  indeed  I  love  thee! 
Can  I — can  I  say — Farewell! 

Can  I  leave  thee — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 


Scenes  of  sacred  peace  and  pleasure,* 
Holy  days  and  Sabbath  bell. 
Richest,  brightest,  sweetest  treasure! 
Can  I  say  a  last  farewell! 
Can  I  leave  you — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 
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Yes!  I  hasten  from  you  gladly, 
From  the  scenes  I  Ipve  so  well! 
Far  away,  ye  billows,  bear  me ! 
Lovely,  native  land,  farewell! 
Pleased  I  leave  thee — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

In  the  deserts  let  me  labor. 
On  the  mountains  let  me  tell 
How  he  died — ^the  blessed  Saviour — 
To  redeem  a  world  from  hell —  ' 

Let  me  hasten — 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

Bear  me  on,  thou  restless  Ocean; 
Let  the  winds  my  canvass  swell — 
Heaves  my  heart  with  warm  emotion, 
While  I  go  far  hence  to  dwell: 

Glad  I  bid  thee. 
Native  land!  farewell — farewell! 
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